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THE OLD COEYMAN HOUSE, 


SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


By Rev. WILLIAM HALL. 


Our attention was first drawn to this ancient 
New Jersey mansion—one of the few of the better 
class of its colonial domiciles still standing—by an 
article concerning it published in the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal, December 8th, 1874, from the pen 
of the late Mrs. Harriet Woodward of that city. 
This house was for many years the residence of 
her father, the Rev. John S. Vredenburgh, pastor 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in Somerville, and 
it was the endeared home of her childhood. Her 
reminiscences of it as such, went back to nearly 
the beginning of the century, and were of touching 
and beautiful interest. And, whenever she visited 
the old manse, now neglected and decayed, its 
every room had its tender souvenir to her eyes. 
Here was the nursery or corner where the little 
ones played merrily together ; there was the father’s 


dear familiar library and study, which he so often | 


paced when committing his sermons to memory. 
So also it brought tenderly to mind the image of 
asainted mother, who long presided in that do- 


mestic sanctuary, and who suddenly left it and ten 
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orphaned children, for one of the heavenly man- 
'sions. And she was the daughter cf that eminent 
| Revolutionary patriot and pastor, the Rev. James 
Caldwell, who, with his devoted wife, fell victims 
to the murderous shot of foe and traitor. 

The old parsonage, thus associated with sacred 
| and pleasant family memories in the mind of the 
| venerable lady to whose record of it we have re- 

ferred, was also photographed for her parlor wall 
in Elizabeth. And its picture there—a large and 
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finely-taken one—must have been a cheering com- 
panion in many a lonely*hour of her declining 
years. She loved to show it, and tell its story to 
her friends, and hence our knowledge of the same, 
and, subsequently, through the kindness of her 
much bereaved husband, Dr. M. W. Woodward, 
the copy—reduced in size—procured by us for this 
periodical. In her memorial article, Mrs. Wood- 
ward speaks of the original interior architecture, 
ornaments, spacious hall and parlors of this house, 
at the time of her father’s occupancy, as betokening 
the residence of a family of wealth and high social 
position, in the olden time. And such its history 
shows it to have been, as more recently learned 
from the Rev. Dr. Messler, who has been the pas- 
tor of the Dutch Reformed Church in Somerville 
for the last half century and upwards. He informs 
us that ‘‘ the date on the old house is 1736. It was 
built by Andrew Coeyman, a brother of the owner 
of the Coeyman Manor, below Albany. The last 
of the name was Lieutenant Staats Coeyman, of the 
Navy forty years since. One of the granddaugh- 
ters was Mrs. George Paterson, and another de- 
scendant, Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer, of Albany, 
was a great-granddaughter.”’ 

A centennial fact in the record of this historic 
house was also mentioned by Mrs. Woodward, viz. : 
that in its parlors, oft scenes of joy as well as of 
sorrow, an old friend of hers, a lady of Revolu- 
tionary associations, had the honor of dancing 
with Lafayette, who was in New Jersey so much 
during the War of Independence. 

What is above given formed the substance of an 
article under the heading of ‘‘ An Ancient Parson- 
age,’’ from the hand of the present writer, pub- 
lished in the Christian Intelligencer, November 9, 
1876. And to this were appropriately appended 
some very interesting additional particulars, by C. 
D. Deshler, Esq., its then acting editor, received 
from his near family relative, Mrs. Theophilus M. 
Holcombe, an aged lady residing in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, who is of the Coeyman lineage, and 
‘the best living authority in the matters of its gene- 
alogy. Her statement, slightly abridged, is as fol- 
lows: ‘* Andreas Coejiemans,’’ the original Dutch 
of the name, ‘built, or caused to be built, this 
house, and he imported both the building mate- 
rials, and in part, the furniture which adorned it. 
He was the son of the widow Gurtrud, who came 
hither from Holland, with two sons, Andreas and 
Pieter. She purchased a patent of land on the 





Hudson River, where the now town of Coeymans 
is, which was named in honor of her. Andrew 
settled in ‘the Jersies’—so then called. He mar- 
ried the daughter of Dr. Samuel Staats, of Albany, 
and had, born of her, one son and five daughters. 
The son, Samuel Staats Coeyman, inherited the 
homestead, and also, as was the custom, some 
family relics. He married Ariantze Schuyler, of 
New Brunswick. They had two children, Andrew, 
and Gertrude, the mother of Mrs. Holcombe, and 
the wife of the late Capt. George Farmer, of.that 
city. Andrew, as male heir, on the death of his 
father came into possession of the place, and lived 
and died there, deceasing in 1804. Under the sod 
of the modern manufacturing village of Raritan, 
which now covers the ancient Coeyman farm of 
several hundred acres, and on the beautiful river 
slope, he sleeps, with three generations before him, 
the last of his race in Somerville.’’ And the time- 
worn monument made mention of to us by Mrs. 
Woodward, within the ample house grounds, left 
a lasting impression on the memory of the young 
inhabitants of the Vredenburgh parsonage. But 
what a change time and the hand of modern im- 
provement have wrought in ail the former sur- 
roundings! ‘The old orchards, gardens, fruit and 
shade trees, and old residents, all gone; nothing 
left to tell the tale of that silent past, but the brave 
old house. And it too, will, no doubt, soon fol- 
low the rest, and disappear from the face of the 
earth. But its picture is now destined to a long 
perpetuity, thanks to the conserving care of the 
excellent Mrs, Woodward, and the illustrative pages 
ot PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY. 

May this engraving of the substantial, faithfully- 
enduring domicile of her honorable Holland pro- 
genitors in New Jersey—so typical of their national 
character—long be a pleasant memento of them, 
in the house of her earthly pilgrimage, to the 
venerable lady whose historical and genealogical 
knowledge her family, and also the general 
antiquarian public, now have so much reason to 
value. 

Nor can we better close the present record, than 
by here quoting entire the graphic concluding 
paragraph of her opportune supplement, through 
Mr. Deshler, her son-in-law, to our first account 
of this ancient house, given in that ably-conducted 
organ of the sound old Dutch Reformed Church 
in America, the Christian Intelligencer: 

‘*T recollect making a visit at this house, at the 
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time it was in possession of the good Dominie Vre- | spin a half-pound of flax for the party, to which we 
denburgh. It was, I think, in 1819. While visit- | readily assented, and by which means I became 
ing in the vicinity, where we had many friends, a one of a party at that donation visit; and it was 
donation party was gotten up for the minister ; and | the last time I ever visited that venerable residence 
we, being farmers’ daughters, were solicited to | of my mother’s ancestors.”’ 
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SLOWLY, slowly fade, fair picture, Tender care for lowlier station, 
Yellow lights and purple shadows, Kindly speech, and courteous bearing. 
On the valley, on the mountain, Still each softest loveliest color 
And sweet Ruth among the meadows! Shrine the form beloved and loving, 
Stay awhile, true heart, and teach us, Heroine of our heart’s first poem, 
Pausing in thy matron beauty, Through our childhood’s dreamland moving, 
Care of elders, love of kindred, When the great old Bible open’d, 
All unselfish thought and duty. And a pleasant pastoral measure, 
Linger, Boaz, noble minded! As our mothers read the story, 
Teach us, haughty and unsparing, Fill’d our infant hearts with pleasure. 
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DURING FORTY CENTURIES—FROM THE PYRAMIDS TO THE ST. 
GOTTHARDT TUNNEL. 


By AUBER FORESTIER. 


WHEN yet the inhabitants of our planet were 
sparsely scattered over its surface there was little 
or no opportunity for intercourse between the 
isolated communities wherein they dwelt. Thus 
it came to pass that the discoveries of wise men, 
discoveries which might have been productive of 
blessings to all posterity, were lost with the decay 
of the community in which they had been known, 
and the entire weary process of investigation must 
be gone through with later before similar results 
could be again attained. 

The ancient Egyptians, for example, understood 


was confined to the favored few, and mathema- 
ticians, as well as astronomers, priests, architects, 
sculptors and painters, were obliged in the public 
interest to execute work which in our day is en- 
trusted to the common laborer. With the advance 
of civilization and the accumulation of wealth and 
power in different localities naturally arose a 
division of labor, and kings and rulers, striving 
after glory and magnificence, undertook the erec- 
tion of costly palaces, superb temples and gigantic 
monuments. The post of court architect then be- 


came highly honorable and lucrative. Thus we 


how to fuse the most diverse metals directly from | see graven on the most ancient quarries of Egypt 


tude ore. They were most skillful metallurgists ; 
but this art was lost during the long period of 





the pedigree for twenty-three generations of one 
of the Psammetic court architects. All his an- 


decay which followed the golden age of civiliza- | cestors had been architects like himself, and all 
tion. The art of casting bronze over iron, which | had been endowed with high priestly honors. 
has recently come up among us, was already | Whether the calling which they represented was 


known to the ancient Assyrians. 


malleable glass which was known in the days of 
Tiberius. At that time, as Pliny tells us, the 
laboratory of the discoverer was destroyed in order 
that copper, silver and gold should not be dis- 
honored, as it was feared they would be through 
the introduction of malleable glass. 

Our technical scientists are constantly liable to 
fall into the grossest blunders if they do not keep 
themselves informed on the history of discovery. 

In the lengthy disputes which preceded the 
completion of the Suez canal, a prominent ré/e 
was played by a supposition that a difference of 
some ten metres existed between the altitudes of 
the Red and the Mediterranean Seas. Laplace 
declared this to be an impossibility, proving the 
level of the sea’s surface to be the same all over 
the world ; but it was not until after repeated ex- 
periments that the engineers would be convinced 
that their instruments instead of his statement 
were at fault. Precisely the same point had been 
argued by the engineers of two thousand years pre- 
vious, during the opening of the Corinth canal, 
and then it was Strabo, supported by the authority 
of Archimedes, who settled the dispute. 

At that period of antiquity, to be sure, science 


| 





Of late we hear | fraught with blessing thereby, deponent sayeth 
of the reéstablishment of the manufacture of a/| not. 


As much as seven hundred years before our 
era royal architects had been appointed in Assyria, 
as we are thoroughly apprised by ancient tablets, 
and as for the ancient Roman architects we recog- 
nize their status in the magnificent works which 
they have left behind them, and which serve as 
models for modern architecture. 

And, as architecture had its origin and first 
brilliant prosperity in the East, so was it alsu with 
the science of engineering. Whether the Chal- 
deans and Babylonians independently developed 


the latter or whether they borrowed it from the 





ancient Egyptians remains an open question. Each 
were an agricultural people, inhabiting a fruitful 
plain, traversed by a mighty stream, which only 
required irrigation to be productive of almost ex- 
haustless grain harvests. Under like necessities 
were devised in both places, some four thousand 
years ago, the most ingenious means of irrigation, 
whose ruins fill us with astonishment unto this day, 
when even the names of the engineers who planned 
them have been long lost in oblivion, 

Religious motives, the foundations of so many 
marvelous structures, were the impelling powers 
which guided the works of the engineers of those 
ancient times. ‘For the temples and sacred edifices 
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were selected the largest, most enduring stones, in 
order that the structures they were to compose 


‘might defy the ravages of time. Engineers were 


called upon to lend a helping hand in removing 
the stone from the quarry to the place of its 
destination, metal-workers had their part to play 
in preparing the implements of transportation, and 
thus architecture, engineering, and metallurgy all 
gained an important impetus from religious work- 
ings. 

The most ancient stone structures, the date of 
whose erection we can approximate, are the pyra- 
mids of Gizeh. They were sacred edifices, esteemed 
even more sacred than the temples and royal pal- 
aces, erected as places of concealment for the 
earthly remains of the kings, whose souls, in ac- 
cordance with ancient Egyptian belief, would return 
to take possession thereof after the lapse of three 
thousand years. Although constructed four thou- 
sand years ago, the masonry of the pyramids, 
aided by Egypt’s propitious climate, is to-day 
in a state of perfect preservation, a miracle to all 
beholders. Almost beyond computation was the 
amount of human power brought into requisition 
by the kings in the transportation of the needful 
blocks from the quarries to the building sites, and 
even the statue of Rameses the Great, which 
weighed 800 tons, was moved by men, as the well- 
preserved panel representations show us. 

When the numbers of the objects to be moved 
increased, when they became heavier and more 
colossal in proportions, mere human power must 
of necessity have become exhausted in the effort 
of transportation. Flesh and bones alone no longer 
sufficed. When the huge block, weighing 1200 tons, 
on which now stands the equestrian statue of Peter 
the Great, in St. Petersburg, was carried to its 
place of destination, it was found almost impossible 
to supply a sufficient amount of power; even the 
iron cylinders on which it was rolled were crushed, 
and must be replaced by a harder metal. The old 
Egyptians, in order to further the progress of their 
huge granite blocks and colossal statues, made 
granite roads from the shores of the Nile to the 
place of erection, and Herodotus, who saw these, 
admired them more than he did the pyramids. 

While we find the old Egyptian mode of moving 
colossal statues frequently depicted, we have no 
authority upon their manner of erecting obelisks 
weighing 400 tons, certainly a far more difficult 
task than the transportation of the heavy blocks. 








Monolites, similar to those of the Egyptians, were 
erected by other nations ; none of them, however, 
were as tall as those of the ancient inhabitants of 
the Nile valley, and the Egyptian obelisks in Paris 
and Rome are the tallest of their kind in Europe. 
In the temples of Baalbec, erected under Roman 
government. we find the largest stones which have 
been used since the structures of the Pharaohs ; but 
they do not by any means equal these. The re- 
moval of these stones must constantly have given 
rise to reflections concerning the feasibility of 
replacing the enormous expenditure of human 
strength by mechanical contrivances. Putting 
such thoughts into practice, however, was depend- 
ent on metals. 

Often has the question been started whether the 
ancient Egyptians were acquainted with steel ; yet 
there seems to be no reason for supposing this not 
to be the case. Iron was known from the earliest 
historic period to the races within our horizon; it 
is copiously mentioned in the Bible and in Homer. 
On the wall-paintings of the Egyptian tombs in 
Thebes we see butchers sharpening their knives on 
pieces of metal of a bluish coloring which unques- 
tionably represent steel. Iron is found in enor- 
mous quantities about the ruins of the Assyrian 
palaces, and the inscriptions on the tiles tell us of 
the iron fetters of the prisoners. Even in the 
Great Pyramids is found a piece of iron which 
must have lain there four thousand vears. Cer- 
tainly a great age for a metal which is so liable to 
be destroyed by rust ! 

The iron which the Africans of the present day 
prepare by simply melting the ore over charcoal, 
is most nearly related to our forged iron ; and simi- 
lar to it we must conclude was the simple prepara- 
tion of iron employed by the ancient Egyptians. 
There is required but a slight addition of carbon to 
such iron and the result is steel ; indeed steel is often 
unintentionally retained in the primitive clay ovens 
of the Africans, Why then should it have been 
unknown to the Egyptians? It was unquestion- 
ably discovered and employed by them in their 
masterly works, as is assumed by Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, who is our authority for the historic dates 
of this paper. 

A second basis for the impetus to our industry 
and technical skill is coal. As early as 1611 a 
patent was taken out in England for smelting ivon 
ore by means of stone coal; but this method did 
not become common there until the last century. 
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Until then charcoal had been used, and in certain 
forest regions of Germany it still serves for the 
fabrication of a most excellent iron. But only 
since the use of stone coal has been thoroughly 
established has the iron industry received a truly 
vigorous impetus. Here we cannot avoid giving 
a table of figures which will represent better than 
any multiplication of words how great this impetus 
must be. The increase of the yield of coal during 
twelve years may be represented in tons, as follows: 
1860. 
80,706,391 
12,347,828 
9,388,758 
8,303,700 
9,610,895 
3,503,895 


123,861,467 


1872. 

- 125,473,273 
- 42,324,469 
41,491,155 
15,900,000 
15,658,948 
101443998 
251,291,823 


Great Britain . 
German Empire 
United States . 
France 
Belgium 
Austria 


Total . 


The explanation of this fact is simple enough: 
it results from the rapid replacement of hand labor 
by machinery and the consequent growth of manu- 
facturing industries on the one hand, and the co- 
lossal development of railroad and steamship traffic 
on the other. Notwithstanding the enormous in- 
crease in the yield of coal throughout the entire 
world, te product has increased instead of decreas- 
ing in value, and always finds a ready market. If 
one merely estimates the approximate value of the 
annual yield of coal in the world, one attains the 
gigantic sum of four hundred and sixty million 
dollarsin gold. This estimate has merely reference 
to the price of coal at the mines, which, of course, 
by the time it is delivered at large factories and 
elsewhere in our great cities, must be represented 
by a much higher sum. 

Side by side with the growth of the coal yield 
moves onward the development of the iron indus- 
try; closely related causes, not requiring any special 
explanation, unite the interests of these two giants 
of the world’s industry. During the year 1866 the 
iron production amounted to 10,500,000 tons, 
and in 1873 it had increased to 15,000,000. That 
the reader may form some idea of the approximate 
monied value of this yield, it will suffice to esti- 
mate the worth of the iron manufacture of Europe 
alone. Of the 11,400,000 tons of iron ore which 
was its share of the yield in Europe during the 
year 1873 were produced about 1,500,000 tons of 
cast iron, about 1,200,000 tons of steel and some 
7,500,000 tons of bar iron, tin, etc. Now the 
very lowest estimate of the cast iron would be $2.37 





per ton, that of steel, $4.74, that of bar iron, tin, 
etc., $3.31, and according to this the annual pro- 
duction of iron in Europe must amount to about 
six hundred and eighty million dollars in gold. 
According to the same estimate, that of the 
United States must be about one hundred and fifty 
millions, and that of the entire earth about nine 
hundred and thirty millions. 

In the iron now prepared in such enormous 
masses in the anthracite coal blast-furnaces we 
moderns possess a material for construction of 
which the ancients had no conception. True, this 
iron having been thus employed but for a com- 
paratively brief space of time, cannot with justice 


| be compared in durability with the old staple of 


construction which the ancients, without remodel- 
ing, took direct from the bosom of mother earth. 

While, in Egypt, as we have seen, architecture at- 
tained its highest perfection four thousand years ago, 
the art of building with bricks flourished ten centu- 
ries later, in the fruitful lands of the twin streams 
Euphrates and Tigris. Buildings of baked clay 
erected at this time, and preserved intact unto this 
day, give evidence of a high degree of technical 
skill. If the superb palaces and temples of Meso- 
potamia lie now in ruins, the fault is not due to 
their builders ; for three thousand years they have 
served as a sort of stone quarry for neighboring 
people, and tiles having inscribed on them the 
names of ancient Assyrian and Babylonian rulers, or 
costly ornamentation, are found to-day in the houses 
of the dwellers on the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The labor called into requisition in building the 
temples of Babylon and Assyria must have been 
enormous. Layard’s Kouyunjik excavations alone 
afforded a yield of 14,500,000 tons of bricks and 
brickdust, and represent, according to the most 
moderate estimate, the labor of 10,000 men for 
twelve years, The palace of Sennacherib, which 
stood on this site, was unquestionably the largest 
palace ever built for monarch ; its walls were half a 
league long, inlaid with most exquisitely-carved 
alabaster plates, and entrance was gained into it 
through twenty-seven magnificent portals, flanked 
by colossal sphinxes and bulls. 

If we reflect.on the inexhaustible sources of 
human labor at the disposition of the rulers of those 
lands, these mammoth works no longer seem to 
have been erected by miraculous agency. Whole 
lands were depopulated and their inhabitants forced 
to do villanage work. What the Bible tells us of 
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the brick-making which occupied the people of 
Israel in Goshen, gives us a faithful picture of the 
employment of entire nations in similar labor. 
The tile inscriptions of Assyria afford us a faithful 
estimate of the amount of booty and the number 
of prisoners resulting from each war, and in Egypt 
very frequent mention is made of the work executed 
by the prisoners. Herodotus tells us that in the 
building of the temple of Sennacherib 360,000 
men were employed: What marvelous talent for 
organization must have been called into requisition 
to control such a mass! 

It were strange if architects who could conceive 
of such temples and palaces as we find in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia should not have produced other 
useful works, and indeed traces of such do exist, 
proving that war and conquest did not alone occupy 
those ancient people. Egypt, for example, was in 
the days of the Pharaohs better watered than to-day. 
It is no easy matter to perfect a system of irrigation, 
and requires immense engineering skill. The 
Egyptians possessed decided surveying knowledge, 
and Eustathius tells us of charts in which were 
marked all their roads and marches. Lake Meeris 
was one of the most significant works of the irri- 
gation system of Egypt, a reservoir which stored 
up all the surplus waters of the Nile inundation to 
give them out again when needed. To this day 
admiration must be excited by the sluice-gates of 
this inundation regulator, which was built by 
Amenemha III., surnamed the ‘‘Sea-King.”’ And 
equal in excellence to the canals for irrigation were 
those for navigation purposes. 

The sources of knowledge whose outpouring was 
so abundant in Babylon and Assyria became at an 
early period exhausted. With the fall of Babylon 
and the destruction of Nineveh disappeared the 
people who had migrated from the fruitful plains 
round about, and in the region where extended a 
broad desert before the construction of the works 
of irrigation, the yellow sands blown by storm- 
winds gained once more dominion, veiling the 
former glory from human‘ken until the European 
investigation rescued it from oblivion. 

Not so in Egypt. Long after it had attained 
the pinnacle of its splendor and majesty, it re- 
mained the sparkling fountain whence the ancient 
Grecians and Romans quaffed wisdom. The Hel- 
lenic philosophers, the first minds of the nation, 
wandered over to the wonder-land of the Pyramids 
as to a great and high school, and from Alexandria 


learning and wisdom flowed in broad streams over 
the West. Yet the lands of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris contributed in no small degree to the 
foundation of old Hellenic culture ; indeed, the dis- 
tinguished Assyrian scholar, Smith, does not hesi- 
tate to state that the classic nations ‘* borrowed far 
more from the valley of the Euphrates than from 
that of the Nile.’’ In astronomy the ancient realm 
of the Chaldeans stood preéminent ; an astrolabe 
was found in the palace of Sennacherib, also tablets 
showing the divisions of the year according to 
seasons, in which account is taken of an intercalary 
month. The Chaldeans possessed constellation 
charts; they knew the course of the planets, watched 
the courses of the comets; they computed eclipses 
of the sun and of the moon, and fixed the signs 
of the zodiac. 

Through the seafaring Grecians, whose ships 
swarmed the Mediterranean Sea, the intellectual 
treasure-stores of the East reached the West. Its 
geographical position alone would naturally have 
acquired for it the ré/e of mediator. But the ear- 
liest architecture of Greece, about seven centuries 
before Christ, formed a strong contrast to the 
works of art of Egypt and Mesopotamia. The so- 
called Pelasgian structures, monstrous walls of rude 
stone, are wholly wanting in the architectural 
beauty which later in the golden age of the Greeks, 
beneath the laughing skies of Athens, was revealed 
in the highest form ever attained. 

To-day, when the question of public health is 
widely agitated, and the sanitary regulations of 
large cities are so zealously prosecuted, it may not 
be amiss to recall the fact that twenty-three hundred 
years ago the city of Agrigentum possessed an exten- 
sive drainage system, as we are informed by Diodo- 
rus. Nor is this by any means the only city of an- 
tiquity of whose drainage we are assured. Fully 
two hundred years earlier the Cloaca Maxima was 
constructed in Rome; also among the palaces of 
Babylon we find mighty vaults which have served 
as public sewers. 

The palmy days of Rome alone can compare 
with ours in regard to useful public works. This, 
however, is not the place to do honor to the public 
works of ancient Rome, which, in a measure, 
extend to our day. Fortunately they are nearer 
to us than the monuments which we have been 
| descanting upon, and it is therefore easier to form 
| judgment upon them. The Romans were con- 
| querors of the civilized world as it was known at 
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that time, and their capital on the Tiber was deco- 
rated with all the treasures of subjugated lands; 
yet they by no means neglected the development 
of the auxiliary sources of the most remote pro- 
vinces. 

Fearful as are the immediate consequences of 
war, it often proves indirectly a benefactor to hu- 
manity. During the long sieges carried on by the 
Grecians and Romans, was incited the spirit of 
invention of battering engines and machines of 
defence ; the most able philosophers and mathe- 
maticians of their day devoted their energies to 
the service of war; and the great Archimedes, who 
invented the catapult which he used in the defence 
of his native city, Syracuse, against the Romans, 
fell himself in the same battle. And so it is unto 
the present day, when the most skilled engineers 
vie with each other in the construction of deadly 
fire-arms and implements of destruction; when 
they are constantly improving on the swiftness and 
impenetrability of ships of war, and when these 
marine inventions are constantly reverting to the 
advantage of the civil fleets. 

In those old days when commerce and traffic 
gave no impetus to the construction of roads and 
bridges, these were built by the soldier for military 
purposes, and actually tended to serve as a promoter 
for peaceful traffic, especially in ancient Rome. 
Wherever the Legion made its way, arose, even in 
the most barbarous provinces, superb roads, whose 
remains fill us with astonishment even unto the 
present day, and which ‘‘all lead to Rome.’’ No 
less than the roads were the water-works mar- 
velous efforts; and while our modern cities were 
not supplied with water conduits until this century 
was well advanced, Rome possessed during the 
first century of its existence a system which could 
supply ample water for seven million people. Nine 
aqueducts carried it from the surrounding hills ; 
later, five new ones were added to these ; but three 
of these old aqueducts suffice to supply modern 
Rome with water. 

With the fall of Rome arose a pause in the pro- 
gress of culture; the barbarous hordes which were 
let loose on our part of the earth had no need to 
construct bridges and great highways. New im- 
pulses then arose through the Arabian men of learn- 
ing,.especially in the province of the astronomical 
and mathematical sciences. 

From the tenth to the fourteenth century and 
onward was inaugurated the great period of 
church-building, during which were erected our 





superb cathedrals with their heavenward aspiring 
towers and domes, and then came to be neglected, 
except perhaps in Italy, works serving to further 
the public weal. In Italy a strenuous effort was 
made, during tne revival of the arts and sciences 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to enter 
largely once more on the construction of harbors 
and the canalization of streams. In 1481 the 
first canal sluices were constructed ; Leonardo da 
Vinci, great also as a paintér, was a prominent 
engineer, and it was he who designed the sluice- 
gates. 

It would almost seem easier to conduct water to 
places where it is needed, than to restrain its over- 
flow where its encroachment would be productive 
of wretchedness, want, and devastation. In the 
last respect the people of Holland have accom- 
plished the most of all nations ; actually compelled 
to unwonted exertions by the sea-encompassed land 
in the northwestern part of the realm, which for 
centuries has been wholly dependent on man’s art. 
How early this people began its struggle with the 
sea is not precisely known, yet there are evidences 
of dykes having been built in the twelfth century, 
for the purpose of keeping back the ocean from the 
lowlands. When, in consequence of bold voyages 
and successful commercial enterprises in the spice- 
lands, and daring ventures of the whale fishermen 
in the Arctic waters, the prosperity of the Nether- 
lands grew and the population increased in num- 
bers, works of the most magnificent proportions 
were undertaken; defiance was offered the sea, 
canals were made, and gigantic machines con- 
structed to pump dry entire seas, if needs be. 
Until quite recently the North Holland canal, 
completed in the year 1825, was the largest of its 
kind extant; the Suez canal was the first which 
exceeded it. But already has the Netherlands 
completed another work, which is in every respect 
the peer of the Suez canal—we mean the canal 
from Amsterdam to the North Sea, with its colossal 
sluice works. After pumping dry the Harlem sea 
and transferring its bed into a fruitful plain, the 
colossal question is agitated of the feasibility of 
doing the same by the Zuyder Sea. 

As the Hollanders became teachers of the world 
in canal enterprises, so the French have, at least 
since the last century, become authority on the 
construction of roads. From thence to the pro- 
vision of other facilities for intercourse was natu- 
rally but a step. Wooden clouts were first used in 
the Hartz mining works in the seventeenth century ; 
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the first iron ones came up in England in 1738, 
thus laying the foundation for our railroads. 

The greatest revolution in the commercial world, 
however, was brought about through the introduc- 
tion of the steam-engine. At first, to be sure, the 
magnificent ré/e to be played by Watts’s invention 
was not foreseen, and great was the wonder felt at 
its actually controlling water and wind-mills, and 
replacing horse-power in the tread-mill. Deep 
mines from which the water had hitherto only 
been removed through the excavation of costly 
galleries, were now pumped dry. The slow work, 
in a word, of hands and fingers, of bones and 
sinews, was directed to other provinces, and thus 
was obtained the equivalent of a thousandfold in- 
crease of hands. 

Thus, long before steam was rendered available 
as a means of facilitating intercourse, it became 
serviceable to industry. The most subtle and re- 
markable effects of all were produced by its appli- 
ance to spinning and weaving. What miracles has 
it not worked inthe manufacture of cotton gcods! 
Known in the Indies already in the earliest historic 
times, cotton did not make its appearance in Persia 
and Egypt until about the time of the birth of 
Christ. In Spain it was woven in the tenth, in 
Italy in the fourteenth century, and Marchester, 
to-day the greatest cotton market in the world, 
first became acquainted with it in the seventeenth 
century. A falling off of good old honest linen 
was inevitable. Its pedigree extends back to. the 
ancient Egyptians, and many mun.mies are found 
wrapped in linen cloths of exquisite fineness. The 
Babylonians, too, besides woolen materials, wore 
fine linen garments of superb coloring and beauti- 
ful patterns. Our generation has witnessed the in- 
troduction of steamboats, telegraphs, and railroads. 

Only forty years have elapsed since a celebrated 
Englishman of science declared that a steamer 
would never succeed in crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 
Shortly thereafter, in the year 1838, the passage from 
Bristol to New York was made in seventeen days by 
the Sirius, the first vessel which ever crossed the 
ocean by steam alone; the ship Savannah, two 
years previous having made the passage from 
America to England, partly by steam and partly 
by sail. The Sirius was followed by the Great 
Eastern, which made the transit in thirteen and 
one-half days. Thus was inaugurated the era of 
steam travel on the ocean. 

Comparatively brief as has been the period since 








the birth of the transatlantic steamer intercourse, 
the steamers begin already to supplant sailing ves- 
sels. Toward the latter part of the year 18 o the 
number of European ocean steamers was 2974; 

that of the sailing vessels, 92,272. In the -year 
1873 the number of ocean steamers had increased 

to 6228; while in all Europe could be estimated 

but 92,778 sailing vessels. Thus, during a space 

of thirteen years, European marine commerce 

gained an addition of 3254 steamers, and only 506 

sailing vessels, leading to the inference that six 

times as many steamers as sailing vessels are built. 

With the increase of steamers is, of course, abbre- 

viated the term of delivery as well as increased the 

amount of freight possible to be carried ; for every 

ton of freight which a steamer has capacity for. 
carrying is equivalent to four tons of a sailing ves- 

sel, because the steamer can make about four trips 
to the sailing vessel’s one. 

A comparatively long time was required by the 
electric telegraph, after its invention, before it 
came intu universal use; Munich and the observa- 
tory at Bogenhausen were connected by the first 
perfectly adjusted electric telegraph; in 1838 the 
London Blackwell railroad introduced it, and since 
then the electric telegraph has conquered the 
world. Telegraphic wires now, fearing neither 
ocean nor desert, encompass nearly the whole earth, 


, and there is prospect that the missing link between 
| San Francisco and Yokahama will at no far distant 
| day be supplied. The cable connection between 


Europe and’ America is now so thoroughly insured 
through five concurrent lines that there can be no 
question of a possible break in the telegraphic in- 
tercourse between the Old and the New World; 
and with Australia, since 1872, we stand in regular 
telegraphic communication. The length of the 
telegraphic wires of the world now measures some 
95,000 geographic miles. 

From a scientific standpoint we must rank the 
invention of the electric telegraph above that of 
the railroad. The results arising from the enor- 
mous increase of railroads, however, far exceed 
those of the telegraph, for the railroad is service- 
able to a vastly greater number of people, and the 
name of George Stephenson, the railroad inventor, 
will be placed among the greatest benefactors to 
mankind, until perhaps one day some more stu- 
pendous invention renders the railroad superfluous. 

Just fifty years have elapsed since the opening 
of the first railroad—in 1825, between Stocton 
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and Darlington. The victories of technical skill, 
which in our, day find no mountain-wall too 
mighty to break through, are so universally known 
that it were scarcely in place to dwell thereon; 
through the union of capital and labor the boldest 
projects have been brought into realization. As 
well in Europe as in North and South America are 
works of this kind undertaken of a magnitude 
which must surely awaken the wondering admi- 
ration of posterity. To the two Alpine passes, 
Semmering and Brenner, was added, in 1871, the 
Mont Cenis road, with its tunnel 12,236 metres in 
length; and with the fourth gigantic enterprise, 
the Gotthardt railroad, is work progressing from 
both the Swiss and Italian sides which such rap- 
idity that its completion will scarcely be delayed 
after the prescribed time. But far beyond any of 
these is the prospect of a submarine railroad- 
tunnel between France and England. 

The northern and eastern railroads of Europe 
may, to a large degree, be viewed as pioneers of 
culture. The project of a railroad running through 
Lapland belongs no more to the realm of fancy, 
for the tracks of Norway and Sweden are forcing 
their way onward. Russia too stretches out her 


iron arms further and further northward as well as 


eastward, and Turkey of late contributes her mite, 
through the main line reaching to the Bosphorus, 
traversing her confines from east to west, and 
through the projected road which is to penetrate 
Asia Minor as far as Angora. Russia possesses 
already six lines terminating at the Volga, and 
pointing to Asia. From the terminus, Zarizyn on 
the Volga, the steamer makes its way in two days 
to Astracan, at the mouth of the stream in the 
Caspian Sea, and from thence in four days more 
to Enseli on the Persian coast. In Southern Cau- 
casus, since 1872, the Black Sea has been opened 
to Tiflis, and a railroad follows the sloping banks 
of the Kur, scaling mountains far above the snow- 
line, through lengthy tunnels, and across four 
hundred and thirty iron bridges spanning ravines 
and flood-tides, the city of Tiflis is reached. In 
its eastern continuation this road leads to the 
Caspian Sea. And now that our railroads touch 
on Asiatic confines, projects of the greatest magni- 
tude have been afloat, plans to cross diagonally 
the largest of continents, to unite the Russian rail- 
roads with the terminus of the Indian roads; 
indeed, modern enterprise has been even so bold 
as to plan railroads which would further the 
intimate intercourse between China, the most 





populous land of the East, with its four hundred 
million inhabitants, and the three hundred mil- 
lion inhabitants of Europe. What prospects would 
open for traffic and intercourse were these two 
most thickly populated sections of our planet 
brought thus into immediate contact; could human 
beings, merchandise and ideas be transported in a 
fortnight from European metropolises to Pekin ! 
Thus far, however, the Chinese oppose the con- 
struction of this road; they shrink from having 
the sacred soil, in which rest the ashes of their 
forefathers, torn up and desecrated by the rude 
hand of the foreign workman. Quite different 
from the Chinese are their near relations the 
Japanese, who have plunged with zeal into the 
stream of Western culture, and since 1873 have 
possessed excellent railroads. 

In the United States railroad building has been 
prosecuted with the utmost enthusiasm. The most 
stupendous undertaking was the Pacific Railroad, 
completed May 16, 1869, spanning the continent 
from ocean to ocean, and so soon as the present 
complications in the money-market are swept away 
the other projected transcontinental routes will be 
doubtless completed. In the Kansas Pacific road 
there will be a tunnel exceeding twelve miles in 
length, but in its excavations it is believed that 
valuable veins of metals will be found whose pro- 
ducts will more than defray the expenditure of this 
part of the work. 

Nor has South America remained backward ; the 
Andes road, from Lima to Oroya in Peru, merits 
the highest commendation; destined to render 
available the rich agricultural lands on the eastern 
slope of the Cordilleras, to open a transit to the 
sea-ports of the Pacific border, and to lead to the 
development of the mineral resources of these 
mountains. This road penetrates an apparently 
impenetrable barrier by means of a tunnel situated 
at least as high as the summit of Mont Blanc. 

The length of the combined railroad tracks in 
the world was, in the year 1873, estimated at 
171,061 miles; of this number 81,469 are in 
Eurupe, 80,210 in America, 6622 in Asia, 1264 in 
Africa, and 1496 in Australia. According to the 
computation of Prof. F. X. Neuman, who is un- 
doubted authority on this point, the capital in- 
vested in the railroads of the world amounts to 
about fourteen thousand million dollars in gold, 
and the monied value of the locomotives in 
use equals about twelve thousand five hundred 
million dollars. 
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A GENTLEMAN’S PORTRAIT, AND HOW IT WORKED MISCHIEF, 


By AGATHA CHANDLER. 


I HAVE no words for her sweetness; I can’t de- 
scribe her; perhaps, were I to doso, or even could 
I place her picture before you, you might not see 
her as I did or do. Every eye makes its own 
beauty, and to me she was more beautiful than 
any other living creature. Nellie Brodie, I mean 


lovely Nellie Brodie, whose father was the sexton | 


of our church, a good old man, but prosy, and 
prone to tell one or two long stories about ghosts, 
which proved not to be ghosts after all, whenever 
one met him. Manyand manyatime I’ve listened 
to them, out in his little porch, of a summer’s 
night, with the moon bright above us, and mys- 
terious chirps and cries in the bushes, and the 
smell of the evening primroses growing far sweeter 
and sweeter, and Nellie, still and quiet as a mouse, 
sitting with folded hands between us. 

We were busy folks enough by day; but we 
idled away the long summer evenings together, 
and thought no harm of it. It is good to be idle 
sometimes, in that happy sort of way; and to tell 
the truth, I like it. No man can say I neglected 
my duty. A better farm no man ever had, and 
larger crops none gathered, and no starved cattle 
grazed in my meadows. As for my dairy—but 
that was sister Jane’s doing. A good house. A 
pretty, bright-eyed girl, with a warm heart, and a 
laugh that seemed to be catching. Alone together 
we two were, and we were fond of each other. 

I never told her I liked Nellie Brodie, but I did 
not hide it from her. Nellie and she were great 
friends. Over and over again I tried to find out 
from Jennie what she said about me—Nellie, I 
mean—but the girl would never let a word slip 
out. A true woman hides another woman’s secrets. 
I knew that and I built on it. 

‘*For,’’ said I to myself, ‘‘if Nellie disliked me 
Jennie would give me a hint, sister-like, and save 
me from mortification. Either she knows nothing, 
or she knows Nellie likes me.”’ 

After that, I may say I courted Nellie. She 
knew I loved her, I’m sure of that; even if I had 
not said so out and out, she could not help know- 
Ing it. 

But there were other young men in the place of 
course, and many willing enough to listen to old 


| Brodie’s stories for the sake of looking at his 
| daughter; and many a jealous pang I had in those 
| days, for Nellie had the same pretty, kindly ways 
| to all, and the same for every one. 

| I used to think that a ‘‘no”’ from Nellie’s lips 
| would go straight through my heart like a bullet, 
and I found it hard to risk the hearing of it. She 
must say it to all but one of us, and I was not so 
handsome as one, and not so witty as another, and 
not so rich asa third. I think I never knew how 
plain I was though, until I had my photograph 
taken one day, by a man who had a gallery in the 
village. I thought at first he must have made too 
much of my mouth and too little of my eyes, but 
he showed me plainly that the machine must take 
a good likeness, because it was a machine and 
couldn’t make a mistake. I todk thé things home 
and ptt them in a drawer, and showed them to 
nobody ; but they took the little vanity I had out 
of me, though I kept saying over and over again, 
‘* What do looks matter for a man ?”’ 

I’d meant, you see, to give Nellie one for her 
album, but I thought if I looked like that it was 
best not. I’ve heard other people speak of the 
same feelings since, in regard to photographers ; 
and I am not sure now that they are always perfect. 

Waiting and watching, hoping and fearing, I 
| let the time slip by; and winter came, with its 
| frost and snow, and old Mr. Brodie told his stories 
| by the fire, instead of in the porch; and the lamp- 

light fell on Nellie’s yellow hair, as she sat knit- 
| ting, making the prettiest picture you ever saw; 
and I made up my mind to put my fate to the test 
before Christmas, and didn’t. You see when a 
fellow is in love he loses courage. But one thing 
I vowed—Nellie should take a sleigh-ride with me. 

Tom Armstrong had said—I had heard him— 
that he meant to drive the prettiest cutter, the 
prettiest pair of horses, and the prettiest girl in 
| New Bridge. He meant Nellie by the prettiest 
girl. His turnout might be what he chose, but 
Nellie should never go with him. She should go 
with me. . 

The snow fell fast; and by morning you could 
| see nothing for miles around but great white drifts, 
| though the sky had grown as clear as though it 
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had been summer. I called for Nellie in the after- 
noon, and she was ready, and away we went. She 
looked charming, with her rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes and sunny hair; and I was happier than ever 
I had been in my life. 

Going out of the village we met Tom Armstrong 
with his splendid cutter. He looked daggers at 
us both—or at least I thought so; and he went, 
as I heard afterwards, to invite Sue Nichol to ride 
with him. As he drove out of sight, I made up 
my mind to ask the question that would settle 
everything on our way home. 

Man proposes and Heaven disposes. Things 
happened that evening that I had not thought of. 
We were going back, in the moonlight, when I 
put my hand on Nellie’s, and made her turn her 
eyes towards me. 

‘*T had been trying to say something to you for 
a long while,’’ I said. ‘‘ Perhaps you guess what 
it is.’’ 

But before I could utter another word my horses 
became frightened at something, and away they 
went like mad things. Nellie clung to me and 
screamed. I did my best tostop them. They left 
the road entirely and took their way across a field, 


and striking against a stump the snow had hidden, 
the sleigh was overturned, and we were thrown out 
together. 

I was not hurt; but Nellie lay insensible. I 
lifted her in my arms and clasped her to my 
bosom, and begged her to open her eyes and to 


speak one word to me. But she was like one 
dead, and in my terror I dared not take her home. 
I carried her, instead, to my sister, who, frightened 
half out of her senses, came forth to meet me. She 
took Nellie into an inner room and bade me bring 
a doctor, and he was there soon. 

I spent an hour of agony such as I had never felt 
before ; but at last Jennie came to me, all smiles. 

‘‘There is no danger,’’ she said. ‘‘She has 
come to herself; she only fainted from fright. 
You haven’t killed her or even hurt her much, you 
foolish boy.”’ 

And I burst into tears. Jennie bert over me. 

‘‘ But to think that she should be so sly,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ A gentleman’s portrait in her bosom all 
this while, and not a word to me of it! I'll pun- 
ish her for it now.”’ 

And away she ran back to Nellie, but my tears 
were all dried up, and my heart was like gall. She 
was engaged to some one else, then, this girl who 





was so dear tome. Some one had been before 
me, and she wore his portrait next her heart. 
Fool that I was not to guess it. 

I never asked whose portrait it was—Tom Arm- 
strong’s or Jack Mayden’s I did not care. When 
Nellie was well enough to go, in the course of 
an hour or two, I drove her home and bade her 
good-by. 

I said, ‘‘I regret that I should have been the 
means of alarming you so, Miss Brodie,’’ and she 
looked up into my face with her great blue inno- 
cent eyes, and said: ‘‘It was not your fault; you 
could not help it. I was so foolish to faint away.”’ 

And I thought to myself, ‘‘ what deceitful crea- 
tures women are!’’ for the look she gave me was 
as sweet as if she had not worn another man’s por- 
trait in her bosom. 

A week from that day I went to New York, and 
sought out an old ship-owner, who had been my 
father’s friend. 

‘I’m tired of farming,’’ I said, ‘‘ and want to 
try the sea as a common sailor.’’ 

The old man would have laughed me out of the 
notion; but when he found me firm, he gave me 
what help he could. 

I went on board a vessel bound for China, and 
wrote to sister Jennie, telling her to send for Uncle 
William and his wife to manage the farm, which I 
knew they would be glad to do; but I never told 
her where I was or what I had done. I meant, 
you see, to throw myself away, and be heard of no 
more by any one. Of course, I was mad for the 
time ; that is the only excuse for me. 

So I led the sort of life a sailor in the merchant 
service leads—no very pleasant one I can tell you— 
for a year or two, and I grew no better for it, and 
no happier. The other men had mostly some one 
at home—mother or sister, or wife or sweetheart— 
to get a letter or a message from at times. I, of my 
own act, had noone. And all the while, at work, 
or at mess, or in the hours when watch was kept 
on deck, I thought of Nellie ; saw her as she looked 
when she sat “by her father’s side in the summer 
moonlight ; saw her with the firelight on her golden 
hair, beside the winter hearth ; saw her smiling up 
at me, as we whirled through the snow drifts that 
last bright day, and saw her as she lay like a dead 
thing in my arms. And fancy painted other pic- 
tures. Isaw heras Tom Armstrong’s wife. I saw 
her—oh, good heavens !—with his children on her 
knee! 
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I am not sure but that I should have turned 
idiot, had not something happened to alter the 
circumstances of my position, This was nothing 
else than the total wreck of our vessel, and my 
narrow escape from drowning, but with an arm 
broken by the falling of a spar. Fora month I 
lay on a sick bed ; and then, with a softened heart 
and a feeling that I was sick of the sea, I went home 
to sister Jennie, to be a farmer again if I could. 

In those two years she had never had a line from 
me. Not an angry word did she give me, but ran 
into my arms and wept on my bosom like a child ; 
and then she showed me the wedding-ring on her 
finger, and the baby lying asleep in the cradle, and 
told me whose wife she was. 


She was Mrs. Tom Armstrong, and I had never | 


guessed they liked each other. 


‘¢ And I’m as happy as the day is long,”’’ she | 


said, ‘‘ only fretting about you. How could you 


go away so, Ned? If you did not think of my | 
feelings you might have remembered Nellie Bro- 


die’s.’’ 

‘Nellie Brodie’s feelings!’’ I cried. ‘‘ Nellie 
Brodie’s! Don’t laugh at me, Jénnie.”’ 

** Laugh at you!’’ she cried. ‘* Laugh at you, 
dear! I haven’t thought of it. Did you quarrel 
that night? It must have been a quarrel, I think, 
Whose fault was it, yours or hers ?”’ 

‘*Miss Brodie and I never had a quarrel,’’ I 
said. 

**Oh, Ned,’’ she resumed, softly, ‘‘ don’t try to 
hide it from me; when I saw your portrait in her 
bosom, I told you so, I know, and thought it was 
all settled and was so glad.”’ 


I started up and caught Jennie’s wrist. 
portrait ?’’ I cried. 

‘‘Why, Ned, Ned, don’t look at me so,”’ 
screamed Jennie ; ‘‘ what does it all mean? Your 
portrait, of course; one of those photographs you 
had taken—I found the rest after you went away. 
Oh, Ned, don’t—don’t look so, dear !’’ 

‘¢T thought you told me she wore another man’s 
picture,’’ I said—‘‘ That drove me away; that, 
and nothing else. Oh, what a wretched fool I’ve 
been! I did not know she had my picture ; and I 
might have cast her away! I, who loved her so, 
and have pined for her all these years.’’ 

But Jennie, dear Jennie, with her kind, motherly 
| face, and loving woman’s eyes, came close to me, 
and putting her arms about my neck, whispered, . 
| Don’t despair, Ned. She has never liked any 
one else, and I know, for certain, that she wears 
your picture still.’’ 

And those words brought my youth back to 
me; the years seemed blotted out, and I was the 
| Ned Brown who fell in love with Nellie Brodie, 
| once more. 

Well, Jennie told the truth. I went to see Nel- 
lie Brodie, and found her sweet and beautiful as 
_ever ; and we were married when the spring came 
and the birds began to build their nests in the 
green orchard. Afterwards, when she had been 
| my wife some time, Nellie told me under those 
| very apple-trees, how she had found my picture 
| one day, when no one saw her, and worn it after- 
wards for love of me—wore it and wept over it 
while I was far away, trying to forget her—trying, 
| but never succeeding. 


“ce My 
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By Louis T. HARDUIN. 


FEELING finds its first and most natural expres- 
sion in a gesture, a posture, a pantomimic action. 
The child who has not yet learned to speak, 
like the animal who must remain forever dumb, 
dances and frolics, and capers to show its joy; 
or writhes and twists, and flounces, to declare 
its grief and anger. Rude and savage races, 
who never get beyond the stage of childhood, 
instinctively develop the impulse for action into 
set rythmical movements of various character, 
according to the emotion that governs them; and 


| thus we have the origin of dancing. It is coeval 
with the history of the human race, and will 
continue in practice so long as mankind are 
capable of untrammeled and spontaneous action— 
| we hope it may be through eternity. There is 
scarcely an individual so staid, so demure, and 
| self-controlled, even among the most straight-laced 
| sects of the Quakers and Puritans, who have not, 
at some moment of gay excitation, yielded to the 
sudden passion for cutting a pigeon-wing, and 
felt the better for it. Until the freedom and 
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frankness and fearlessness which spring from the 
innocent, happy, and childlike emotions have 
become utterly alien to us, there will recur passages 
in every lifetime when the only perfect utterance 
of the feelings will consist in some lively, fantastic 
swaying motions which come under the denomina- 
tion of dancing. 

In most of the ancient nations dancing com- 
posed a part of their religious ceremonials. The 
Egyptians danced in honor of their god Apis, who 
symbolized the sun, and moved in circles and 
evolutions, indicative of sorrow at sunset and re- 
joicing at sunrise. The whole Greek population 
met on certain days at the market-place, and joined 
in hymns of thanksgiving and in dances con- 
secrated to their divinities. In the Jewish records 
there is frequent mention of dances of a sacred 
character. Moses and Miriam danced tw ‘their 
song of triumph after the passage of the Red Sea, 
and David danced before the Ark on its rescue 
from the Philistines. Among savage tribes, at the 


present day, dancing is one of the chief obser- 
vances on all occasions where religious rites are 
performed. 

We read in Homer that dancing as well as 
reading was customary at entertainments, and, 


from his time on, the Greeks manifested an ex- 
treme fondness for this pastime. It accorded 
with the genius of this beauty-loving people, and 
afforded them an ample opportunity to exhibit 
their graces of person and their elegant action. 
Aristotle ranks dancing with poetry, and, carrying 
this idea into a figure, the art has been prettily 
defined as ‘‘ the poetry of motion.”’ 

The sedate Romans preferred to look upon 
social dances rather than to perform them, and 
deemed it derogatory to their dignity to join in 
its mazes, except in religion. Professional dan- 
cers, who were generally slaves, were employed 
to amuse the company at banquets and private 
entertainments. It is still the fashion in the East 
to secure the services of. professional dancers on all 
festive occasions. In Egypt and India dancing-girls 
are a necessary adjunct to every entertainment. 

The religious dances of the ancients nyay have 
given rise to the Greek drama, but they cannot be 
considered the source of the ballet. The first in- 
dication which we have of the modern ballet is at 
the Court of Leo X., in Italy. It was, in the be- 
ginning, connected with the crude theatrical ex- 
hibitions which took some Scriptural or sacred 








theme for illustration. But it soon lost its religious 
association, and became a purely secular form of 
amusement. From Italy it spread to other coun- 
tries, and in the reign of Henry VIII. was intro- 
duced to the English Court. Henry himself, and 
his young daughter, the Princess Mary, found great 
pleasure in this species of pastime. 

When the Great Prior of France and the Con- 
stable Montmorency visited Queen Elizabeth, she 
entertained them with a ballet, the subject of 
which was ‘‘ The Wise and Foolish Virgins,’’ and 
which was performed with elaborate scenic effect 
by the ladies of the Court. Dancing was a favorite 
amusement with Francis I., and the fair, frail Mar- 
garet of Valois acquired a wide repute for her ex- 
quisite grace in its execution. Don John, of 
Austria, paid a visit to Paris for the sole purpose 
of witnessing her skill in the art. Louis XIII. was 
fond of the ballet, and sometimes condescended to 
tread its measures, Louis XIV. particularly favored 
the ballet in his youth, and, at the advanced age 
of sixty-one, appeared on the stage in the ballet 
of Flora. Masked balls became the fashion under 
this monarch, and were given with great splendor. 
After the death of Louis XIV. the Regent estab- 
lished the masked opera-ball, which has since been 
a notable feature in the dissipated life of Paris. In 
1739 a masked ball was given by the City of Paris, 
on the celebration of the marriage of Mmne. Eliza- 
beth with Don Philip, for which fifteen thousand 
invitations were issued. 

In 1765, Almack, the keeper of a fashionable 
gambling-house in London, opened a magnificent 
assembly-room in his establishment for the con- 
venience of the lovers of the dance and of the 
pleasures of gay society. A series of balls was in- 
augurated at the rate of one a week for twelve 
weeks. Admission to these balls was procured by 
a subscription of ten guineas; but the patronage 
was so great that it soon became an exceedingly 
difficult matter to obtain tickets, and many appli- 
cants of both sexes, whose claims on’ account of 
rank and wealth to admission into high circles 
were not slight, failed to get entrance to the ex- 
clusive resort. The popularity of Almack’s con- 
tinued for upwards of seventy years, with brief 
periods of intermission; but, in 1836, began a 
final decline, and now its prestige is irretrievably 
lost. During the last twenty-five years, efforts 
have from time to time been made to revive the 
balls, but with indifferent success. 
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GUNNING BEDFORD, JR. 


By James GRANT WILSON. 


GUNNING BEDFORD, JR , of Delaware, one of the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States, 
was born at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the 
year 1747. He was of English descent on his 
father’s side, while his mother was of a French 
Huguenot family, and he was a first cousin of Gov- 
ernor Bedford, of Delaware, who distinguished 
himself in the French War, and also during the 
Revolution as Lieutenent-Colonel of Haslet’s regi- 
ment. Gunning Bedford, Jr.,entered Nassau Hall, 
New Jersey, in 1767, numbering among his class- 
mates James Madison, fourth President of the 
United States, and Philip Freneau, whose patriotic 
poetical lines inspired his countrymen in the very 
darkest days of their struggle for freedom. Bed- 
ford had no superior in his class, and carried off 
the honors, being selected to deliver the valedic- 
tory oration at Commencement. During his second 
year in college he married, and among the audi- 
ence who listened to Bedford’s eloquent address 
was his young wife, who travelled with her eldest 
born from New York to Princeton for that purpose. 
The child was kindly cared for by Mrs. Wither- 
spoon, the wife of the President, while the mother 
went to listen to her student husband. She was 
the daughter of. one of Dr. Franklin’s friends, 
who encouraged him in giving her a good edu- 
cation; and when her father edited a paper in 
New York aided him by writing and _trans- 
lating from the French, Her name was Jane B. 
Parker. 

Having graduated in 1771, Bedford studied law 
with Joseph Reed, an eminent lawyer of Phila- 


de!phia, the same who, in 1778, said, ‘*I am not” 


worth purchasing, but such as I am the King of 
Great Britain is not rich enough to do it ;’’ and 
having been admitted to the bar he removed to 
Dover, in the State of Delaware, where, after a 
brief residence, the unhealthiness of the town in- 
duced him to remove with his family to Wilming- 
ton. During the war he was for a short time acting 
aid-de-camp to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army. On one occasion he was sent by Washing- 
ton on a secret and hazardous mission from Trenton 
to New York, and the General, fearing that he was 
not sufficiently armed, presented him with his own 
pistols, saying, “If you return, keep these pistols 





as a memento.’’ They are preserved in the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

Resuming his practice after the close of the war, 
Bedford, by his agreeable manners, his legal abili- 
ties and eloquence as an advocate, soon won the 
esteem and admiration of his fellow-citizens, who, 
in the course of a few years, elected him by large 
majorities to the State Legislature, to the Con- 
tinental Congress and as a member of the Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution. In the deeply 
exciting debates upon the question ‘* Whether or 
not the States should be equally represented in the 
Federal Legislature,’’ Bedford, by his fluent, elo- 
quent and earnest appeal in behalf of Delaware, on 
a question of vital importance to her, was chiefly 
instrumental in obtaining two Senators for his geo- 
graphically diminutive State. His name appears as 
the second among the six signers from Delaware, 
the others being George Reed, John Dickinson, 
Richard Bassett, Jacob Brown and James McHenry. 

The next position of honor conferred upon Bed- 
ford was that of Attorney-General of Delaware, 
which office he filled with fidelity until, upon the 
organization of the government, he received from 
the hands of Washington the commission of the first 
Judge of the District Court of Delaware. This 
high office Judge Bedford continued to occupy 
with distinction until disabled by disease, which 
terminated his honorable career in the month of 
March, 18r2, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
Over his grave in Wilmington is a beautiful monu- 
ment erected to his memory by the last survivor 
of his children. 

Judge Bedford, it may be added, was in all the 
relations of life a man of spotless character. He 
was a consistent Christian, and for a quarter of a 
century an elder in the Presbyterian Church. His 
spacious residence in Wilmington was the resort 
of many of the most distinguished men of the 
nation. Mrs. Bedford spoke French fluently, and 
when Wilmington was filled with French emigrants 
they were frequent guests at her house. It is to be 
regretted that the voluminous correspondence of 
Judge Bedford with Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Franklin and other founders of the Republic, 
was totally destroyed in the destruction by fire of 
his historic mansion. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS, AS SEEN IN THE RELIGIOUS EDIFICES 
OF THE WORLD. 


By Rev. WituiamM Biackwoop, D.D., LL.D. 


III. 


Two elements were combined in producing the 
style of architecture which prevailed in Rome in 
the days of the Empire. At an early period Italy 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


| adopted as the embellishments of such objects of 
taste as their workmen fashioned. This tendency 
to approach Greek art in matters of social economy 


TEMPLE OF AGRIPPA, AT ROME. 
From the Superb Painting of the great Master, Hubert Robert. 


was inhabited by a branch of the same Pelasgic 
race which settled in Greece; but owing to the 
peninsular shape of Italy and the barrier inter- 
posed by the sea, the intercourse of the two popu- 
lations soon ceased, and middle Italy yielded to 
the Etruscans, who had risen to influence and 
power about the time when Rome was founded. 
It is probable that the Etruscans were of a northern 


origin, but little is positively known of their early | 


history. Once settled in the country they soon 
began to display a fondness for Pelasgic art, as 
their remains attest, Greek myths being usually 





was also apparent in architectural structures, al- 
though they had a distinctive character of their 
own which was displayed for many ages, and which 
was visible in buildings erected as late as the first 
century after Christ. The oldest monuments of 
this Etruscan period are the remains of walls in 
which great blocks of stone were placed above each 
other in horizontal strata. In some cases these 
blocks were reduced to an oblong shape, thus 
showing progress in art, while in others the blocks 
were rude and polygonal in form, thus exhibiting 
an accordance in style with the earliest and rudest 
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forms of building in Greece proper. Examples of | times. Though the arch was known to the Etrus- 
walls raised with hewn blocks may be found at | cans, it seems to be an established fact that in 
Cortona, Fiesole, Populonia, Rosella, and Volterra, | houses or temples or large buildings it was not in- 
which show that the Etruscans were making pro-| troduced. Their edifices were simple in style, 
gress in style, while farther south below the Tiber, | undecorated and suitable to the wants of a primi- 
among the Sabines and the Latins, the ruder prac- | tive people of warlike tendencies, and as yet unaf- 
tice continued to prevail of using polygonal or | fected by habits engendered: by luxury. The un- 
unhewn blocks. It is worthy of note that in these | adorned style of the Etruscans long continued to 
primitive Etruscan remains there are evidences | affect the buildings of Rome. The people were 
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THE PANTHEON AT ROME—INTERIOR. 


that the use of the arch was known, as may be seen | engaged either in extending and consolidating 
in the gate at Volterra, in the gate at Perugia, and their sway over surrounding regions, or they were 
in the Cloacee at Rome. The greatest of these | contending in all the bitterness of civil war as to 
sewers, the Cloaca Maxima, built in the reign of | who should rule and by what forms the state 
Tarquinius Superbus, is twenty feet wide, and it | should be managed. Palaces, vast temples and 
has always been attributed to an Etruscan archi- | edifices of a public character held a secondary 
tect. To conclude, however, that the Romans, place in the popular mind for ages, and it has even 
were indebted to the Etruscans as the inventors of | been held that such temples as they had were often 
the arch, would be contrazy to the evidence which | protected from the seasons by a covering of straw 
is supplied by excavations in the ruins of Assyria, | and clay. Magnificence and slavery entered Rome 


which carry the antiquarian back to the remotest | together at a later age. Vitruvius is the only 
VoL. VIII.—17 
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reliable authority on the elements of Etruscan art | element which made the architecture of Rome 
that passed into the Roman style. The simple | what in its palmy days it became, began to assert 
Doric of Greece, the earliest of the purely Greek ml its power. 

styles, commended itself to the Etruscan mind, and The mental characteristics of the Romans were 
it was soon adopted, but with decided 
alterations. ‘The columns were reduced [ ; 
in their diameter, the elevation of the \ , 
shaft being about seven diameters, while tos 

a base was added. The columns stood 
farther apart, intimating, what no doubt 
was the fact, that wood had been used 
instead of stone in the architraves. The | 
tie or cross beams projected considerably .3' 
over the architrave and supported a very 
prominent roof. Then, again, the ground 
plan of the temple differed from the Greek, 
which was oblong, while the other ap- 
proacked the form of the square, the 
front part resting on pillars, thus forming 

an extensive portico, while the rear end 

of the building was divided into three 
parallel cells or apartments, each entered - 
from an opening under the portico. The 
Etruscan influence affected the character 

of Roman buildings for ages, but in the 
time of the Scipios the popular taste had — 
become imbued with a love of Greek art. 

In the long-continued struggle with Car- 
thage, the Romans were brought into 
contact with Greek art in Sicily, and 
when the Macedonians, dreading the 
growing power of Rome toward the East, 
cast in their lot with Carthage, the result 
was inevitable; for the final overthrow 
of the great African power necessarily 
opened the way for Rome to deal not ,; 
only with the Macedonians, but also with 
the other fragmentary powers into which 
the empire of Alexander had become di- 
vided. Nosooner had the Roman eagles 4- 3+.| __ | —— 

spread their wings over Greece, than the Entasis of a Greek Doric Column. Tuscan. Roman Doric. 
civilization of Greece began to.assert its Graces or tue Vive “Onsens” 
influence in Rome. Greek architects were soon | as decidedly displayed in their handling of Greek 
brought into Italy, ‘‘ Grecia capta ferum victorem | art as in other departments of social life. In the 
cepit,’’ for it very speedily came to pass that Ro- | main, their temples were Greek, but they were 
man architecture, Roman art, and Roman philoso- | Greek with Roman modifications. During the 
phy were dominated by the civilization of the | last century of the Republic much was done in the 
people who had bowed to the power which was | department of building at Rome and elsewhere, 
marching onwards to the mastery of the world. | not so much in the introduction of new and varied 
And now, as in an earlier age, the Etruscans had | styles, as in the greater magnificence of the edifices 
left their impress on Roman buildings, the second | which they raised; and the work thus begun went 
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of Augustus, who may truly be said to have found 











on, until it reached its greatest glory in the days 





matters connected with taste and the external mag- 
nificence of the Capital. The palmy period of 
architecture and this devotion to art 
which he introduced continued to prevail 
during the reigns of the earlier Ceesars. 
It was under Augustus that Vitruvius pro- 





_-7 duced his celebrated work on Architec- 
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- ture, the only ancient treatise on the art 
which has lived to our day, a work the 
merits of which are such that it will un- 
questionably continue to be a text-book 
in years to come as it has been in years 
that are past. Succeeding emperors 
aimed at exceeding the works of their 
predecessors by raising structures of vaster 
size and richer ornament. The Pantheon, 
one of the grandest of the famous edifices 
of Rome, was built by Agrippa, the son- 
in-law of Augustus. Not satisfied with 
the fame of the Pantheon, Agrippa re- 
solved on displaying his public spirit and 
on securing the popular favor by intro- 
ducing baths on an enormous scale, and 
to them he added fountains, temples, and 
other works which gave a character of 
splendor and magnificence to Rome. 

Purity of taste and correctness of de- 
sign soon became apparent. The order 
of the succession of the fwe/ve Cesars of 
history, as they are usually called, was 
Julius Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Calig- 
ula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitel- 
lius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, the 
last of whom died or rather was murdered 
because of his cruelty, in the year a.p. 
96. As early as the reign of Titus pecu- 
liarities were introduced which tended to 
vitiate the public taste; still the general 
characteristics, so far as ground-plan and 
external form which had prevailed in 
large temples still continued, but the ten- 











Roman Ionic. 
IN ROMAN -ARCITECTURE. 


CorINTHIAN. 


Rome a city of clay or brick, and to have left it a 
city of marble. Livy complimented him as the 
restorer of temples, ‘‘ Templorum omnium condi- 
torem aut restitutorem.’’ His liberal patronage 
was designed to bring the most skillful Grecian 
artists to Rome, as he aimed at a policy which 
would withdraw the popular mind from politics 
and the principles on which he sought to rule, to 


Composite. 





dency to decline had set in. It was 
during this era that the amphitheatre, 
usually known as the Colosseum, was erected at 
Rome. Commenced by Vespasian and finished by 
his son Titus, it is the most stupendous edifice ever 
raised by any monarch for the gratification of any 
people. The Romans acquired their taste for such 
structures from the Etruscans, to whom are attri- 
buted the first gladiatorial fights; and like the 
Etruscans, the Romans preferred such displays as 
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the contests with wild beasts and men slaying each 
other, to the tamer scenes of the ordinary theatre. 


| As in later ages, and in the various periods of 
| Christian art, decay became evident when lavish 
ornamentation and a rage for novelty and 








7 extravagance in forms were resorted to 
J 








as a means of producing something novel 
and out of the common range, so it was 



































Har THE Capira OF THE TEMPLE } 
at Trvori (Roman). | 


RoMAN AND GREEK CORINTHIAN CAPITALS COMPARED. 


Accordingly, Vespasian undertook the most gigan- 
tic work of the kind that had ever been projected. 
It covers five acres and a quarter of ground. The 
walls are one hundred and sixty-six feet high, hav- 
ing four orders of architecture rising one above 
another. It had seats for eighty-seven thousand 
spectators, and standing-room for twenty-two thou- 
sand others, and the arena was so large that thou- 
sands might contend in it and slay each other for 
the delight of the multitude. Three other amphi- 
theatres were built at Rome, and as the taste for 
such displays spread throughout the empire, simi- 
lar structures were built at Otricoli, Puzzuoli, 
Capua, Verona, Pzstum, Syracuse, Agrigentum, 
Catanea, Argos, Corinth, Pola, Nismes, Arles, 
Autun, and divers other places. The most perfect 
of all these is the one at Verona, while the Colos- 
seum at Rome has suffered from earthquakes and 
the rapacity of the inhabitants, who for many years 
were permitted to treat it as a great quarry whence 
they might procure material for their houses; but 
this barbarous rapacity has been brought to an 
end. 


HAtr THE CapPiTAL OF THE Monu- 
MENT OF LysICRATES (GREEK). 


in Rome even before the close of the first 
century of the Christian era. Under 
such a person as Nero no improvement 
could have been expected. It is true, he 
raised enormous structures, but what 
could be expected in art from a man who 
was capable of decapitating the finest 
statues in order to place the figure of his 
own head on their shoulders? Size and 
lavish decorations were chiefly aimed at, 
but his greatest work, the ‘‘ Domus 
Aurea,’’ constructed by his architects 
Severus and Celes, must, even in Rome, 
at a time when the capital was filled with 
buildings of stupendous size, have filled 
the popular mind with surprise at the ex- 
travagance and absurd profusion of its 
founder. According to Suetonius the 
palace was on a scale so great that it 
had a triple portico a mile long, and an 
immense pool like a sea inclosed by 
buildings like a town. A vestibule was 
so lofty that it admitted his colossal 
statue which was one hundred and twenty feet 
high. The ceilings of the apartments and other 
parts were overlaid with gold and embellished 
with gems and mother-of-pearl. In the banquet- 
ing rooms the ceilings were made to revolve by 
machinery so as to present the motions of the stars 
in the heavens, while by means of other arrange- 
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GREEK. 
THE ROMAN AND GREEK ACANTHUS. 


ments flowers were made to descend and perfumes 

were exhaled for the delectation of the guests. 
Touching this foolish project of a domineering 

tyrant, Tacitus observes that ‘‘the gems and the 
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gold which this house contained were not so much | ward. The fostering hand of Alexander Severus 
a matter of wonder (being quite common at that | for a time arrested the decline which became 


period) as the fields and 





pools; the woods too in ‘. \ 
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one direction forming a 
kind of solitude; while 
here again were open 
spaces with commanding 
views.”’ 

The buildings erected 
during the reign of Trajan 
exhibited a magnificence 
of conception which in- 
dicated the greatness of 
his character. The col- 
umn, the triumphal arches 
and the forum which he 
constructed show how aus- 
picious his influence was 
towards art, and under his 
patronage the architect 
Apollodorus was enabled 
to display the loftiness of 
aim which still character- 
ized the builders of Rome. 
So also during the reigns 
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of Hadrian, the Antonines 
and Marcus Aurelius a love 
for the great and bold in 
art prevailed. Hadrian 
himself gave practical at- 
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tention to art, and so enthusiastic was Marcus | general on the fall of the Western Empire, for the 
Aurelius that he became a pupil of Diognetus. arch of Gallienus affords sufficient evidence to 
The rage for extensive palatial establishments cone | 


tinued to prevail, 
and to vie with the 
‘folly’? of Nero. 
Antoninus Pius built 
a country house at 
Lanuvium, of which 
the ruins remain to 
astonish the beholder 
and attest the ability 
of the emperors to 
control the wealth of 
the people for their 
personal ends. That 
architectural taste 
was rapidly declining may be seen in the arch of 
Septimus Severus, and the sculptures on that struc- 
ture show that from the time of Marcus Aurelius 
the debasing progress had been steadily down- 





ARCHITRAVE IN THE ForRyM. 








show that taste had died out, and the true princi- 
ples of art had departed. Still huge structures 
arose from time to time as in the case of the baths 
of Diocletian, and in his palace at Spalatro. In 
the distant provinces a powerful impulse was felt 
for a time as if the life force of the empire had 
worked its way to the borders: for about the time 
of Diocletian and Aurelian the enormous edifices 
were built at Baalbec and Palmyra, which, though 
long in ruins, still astonish the spectator by the 
boldness of conception, the magnitude of their 
size and the command of means which must have 
been available by their builders. Many things in 
their arrangement appear unusual and peculiar 
while ornament is unduly used in the details, but 
the vastness of these structures, now great in ruin, 
display the splendor of design and the amount of 
energy which characterized their founders. 

Such is a brief review of the rise, progress and 
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THE COLOSSEUM. 


decline of art in building at Rome, in the temples, 
palaces, baths and forums, which made that mighty 
city a worthy capital for the ancient world. All 
the architectural designs of the Romans were on a 
magnificent scale, in unison with the greatness, of the 


buildings impressed 

the beholder by 

their size. Do- 

mestic architecture 

in Rome was gene- 

rally poor and 

monotonous, and 

consequently the 

- eye was surprised 

and pleased by the 

effect of the con- 

ma trast between the 

" mean and irregular 

= home of the citizen 

and the lofty col- 

umns, the foliage 

of the capitals, the 

mass of the entablature and the great bulk of a 
great Corinthian temple. As stated in a former 
article, the Corinthian style was usually adopted 
in the smaller edifices of Greece ; but in Rome the 
Corinthian at once became the prevalent type, and 
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LONGITUDINAL ELEVATION OF THE COLOSSEUM AT ROME. 


Roman power. In Greece there was a succession 
of styles, but in Rome the florid Corinthian at 
once commended itself to the popular taste by the 
richness of its adornments. In Greece the eye was 
pleased by the correctness of style, while Roman 


it was used in the largest edifices. As in Roman 
architecture the column was derived from Greece, 
so the art of vaulting or the use of the arch was 
derived from the Etruscans, and in the hands of 
Roman builders it was used with such effect that it 
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TEMPLE OF THE SIBYL, TIVOLI, ROME. 


became the most peculiar element of their style. 
Thus the Roman building embodies the character- 
istics of both people. 
arch at once affected the forms of ground plans as 
well as the size of the spaces which were covered 
or roofed over. In the great temples the length 
of stones in the entablature determined the dis- 
tances of columns, and in the great structures the 
centre of the roof had to be left open to the sky. 


On the other hand the use of the arch enabled the | 


Romans, by simple bricks and mortar, to cover in 
great spaces, and thus protect the interior as well 
as to modify the shape of buildings, and to make 
them suitable for baths and palaces of any size as 


well as for the largest temples. Hence the column (i 
which in Greece was an essential became in Rome § 


a matter of detai! and ornament, and accordingly 


The introduction of the | 


| which, though outwardly magnificent with ranges 
| of columns, was not protected by a roof; while 
| the vault of the Pantheon covers a space of one 
| hundred and forty-four feet in diameter, and it 
| rises to as great an altitude from the floor to the 
central opening which serves for light. Thus a 
vast audience was accommodated in a compara- 
tively small space, all able to see or to hear in the 
Roman building; while the Greek temple would 
be utterly unable to contain such an assembly. 
The Roman capital became richer than the 
Greek, and instead of using the tendril-shaped 
volute of the Greek style the Romans boldly in- 
troduced the heavier volute of the Ionic; thus 
forming a heavier capital, which was in accordance 
with the larger building of which it formed a part. . 
In time changes were introduced in the forms 
of the shafts and other details of the column, as 
may be seen in the illustration displaying the 
Greek and Roman styles. In some specimens the 
fluting, which always prevailed in the Greek shaft, 
| was omitted in the Roman; while in others, two- 
thirds of the upper part of the column were fluted, 
while the lower third was left plain. The Roman 
| entablature was also richer than the Greek, in- 
|asmuch as Ionic ornaments were added to the 

















the columns in Roman buildings soon began to | 


change in their proportions as taste and fancy 
dictated. 

No better illustration is needed of the power of 
the arch and the value of the principle of vaulting 
than that which is supplied by the Pantheon. This 
monument of the taste of Agrippa presents a 
marked contrast to the oblong Greek temple, 
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Corinthian. Half columns and pilasters are some- | had a prostyle or portico formed by a single or 
times found in Greek work, but they are very | double row of columns. Half columns were placed 
commonly used as external embellishments in | in the flank walls corresponding to the columrs of 
Roman structures. The Tuscan order was a modi- | the portico, and the walls of the flanks were con- 
fication of the Doric and other forms derived from | tinued forward so as to include the ends of the 
the Etruscans, the shaft being more slender than | steps, as may be seen in the illustration of the 
the Doric. It rested on a base to which it was| temple at Nismes. The manner in which the 
united by a fillet, and the forms of the capital were | pillared portico was made to shade the entrance 
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ARCH OF TRAJAN, BENEVENTO. 


reduced in their proportion from the Greek model. ; and give it prominence may be seen in the illus- 
The ground-plan of the Roman temple departed | tration of the Pantheon as well as in the view of 
from the Etruscan, which admitted three internal | the temple at Nismes. 

cells, and generally conformed to the Greek plan Into the details of palaces, baths, triumphal 
of a single cell or chamber. So also externally | arches, circuses and such buildings, it is not the 
the Roman temple was peculiar, inasmuch as col- | object of this article to enter. Triumphal arches 
umns were not carried round the edifice as in the | were generally constructed in the same style, as 
Greek peripteral buildings. Usually a flight of | may be seen in the illustrations which are given 
steps led to the temple on the entrance end, which | with the text, and the circus andthe amphitheatre 
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approximated each other. As the temple in Rome | that in a Roman building, not yet noticed, the 
has been shown to differ from the temple in| germ is found out of which the subsequent styles 





“LA MAISON CARREE,” AT NisMEs. 


Greece, while the Grecian ideal was different from | arose which have prevailed in the different ages of 
Egyptian, so it remains for another article to show | Christian architecture. 
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THE AMERICAN DRAMA-—ITS SUCCESSES AND FAILURES. 


By A. E. LANCASTER. 


THE THIRD PAPER. 


WE have seen, in the two preceding articles, 
that American dramatic literature was very pro- 
ductive during the first half of the present century. 
Many admirable plays that will live were then 
written ; and such names as Conrad, Bird, Steele, 
Willis, and others too numerous to mention, will 
always be remembered with mingled feelings of 
admiration and gratitude. 
however, the native drama seems to have declined ; 
few works were thereafter produced that stand out, 
like ‘‘ Jack Cade’’ for instance, as representative 
of the period. We have had clever adaptations 
and some good original comedies and melodramas ; 
but few contemporary authors have made any bril- 
liant additions to the long list of dramas written 
during the first period. At the same time our 
later records have not been uninteresting. In the 


present paper we can only allude to plays that | 


achieved decided success, or that are noteworthy 
for some special reasons. ' 

One of the first dramas to which our notice is 
called was entitled ‘‘ Kate Woodhull,’’ the plot of 
which was founded upon events of the Revolution. 
This play was one among many of the same school, 
although it possessed some merits over several 
others. It was the work of Charles Edwards Les- 
ter, and, on the first occasion of its production, 
in November, 1848, it ran a week—not an incon- 
siderable success in those days. About the same 
time the celebrated actor, Mr. F. S. Chanfrau, 
made his first appearance in Mr. Grattan’s adap- 
tation of a popular sensational novel, ‘‘ The Mys- 
teries and Miseries of New York,’’ which, thanks 
to Chanfrau, became a popular success. But this 
admirable comedian was yet to make his greatest 
success. On the ‘15th of February, 1849, Mr. 
Chanfrau appeared for the first time as Mose in 
Baker’s famous dramatic sketch, ‘‘ A Glance at 
New York.’’ This characterization took the town 
by storm. Mose was a perfect portraiture of a 
type that every one recognized. Never was an 
actor welcomed with more unbounded praise than 
Chanfrau in this piece. With the 7é/e of the fire- 
man he afterwards became so closely identified 


From the year 1850, | 


that two more plays, in which this part was the 
centre of attraction, were written for him; these 
were ‘‘ Mose in California’’ and ‘‘ Mose in China.”’ 

In the same year John Brougham’s success- 
ful adaptations from Dickens and Thackeray, 
‘* Haunted Man ”’ and ‘ Vanity Fair,’’ were first 
produced. We may here pause to speak of two 
men whose names have become indissolubly con- 
nected with our dramatic literature, and who are 
as truly Americans as anything save birth can 
make them. We allude to John Brougham and 
Dion Boucicault; both of whom were born in 
| Ireland, and both of whom have apparently made 
| America their home. If American science can 
| claim Agassiz, the American drama may claim 
Brougham and Boucicault. 
| On the 21st of September, 1849, Boucicault’s 
**Knight of Arva’’ was first produced in New 
York. In the month of January of the following 
year a drama entitled ‘‘ Spirit of Gold,’’ by G. 
H. Rodwell, was brought out and achieved a 
moderate success. A good idea feebly treated will 
characterize this piece ; otherwise, it is noticeable 
| as being the first American play produced during 
the second half of the present century. 

On the evening of February 25, 1850, a local 
and satirical comedy entitled ‘‘ Extremes’’ was 
played for the first time on the New York stage. 
The author was a Mr. Sperry, of Baltimore, whose 
name, we believe, is not connected with any other 
work of this kind. As a comedy, ‘‘ Extremes ”’ 
had decided merit, and its success was instanta- 
| neous. It ran twenty-one successive nights. On 
| the 4th of May, 1850, Mrs. Farren brought out, at 
| the Broadway Theatre, New York, John Howard 
| Payne’s tragedy ‘‘ Remorse,’’ which never became 
popular. We must allude in passing, also, to an 
anonymous drama known as ‘‘ New York Firemen 
| and the Bond Street Heiress,’’ which obtained an 
| immense success about this time. On the 18th of 
| June, 1850, a comedy entitled ‘‘ Upside-Down,” 
| by J. Fenimore Cooper, was played for the first 
| time ; its merits may be imagined when we state 
that it was very quickly forgotten. Not so Bou- 
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cicault’s ‘* Love in a Maze,’’ which was warmly 
favored by the public—not an unusual result with 
his productions. On May 14, 1850, a new Ameri- 
can play, ‘‘ Fortunes of War,’’ by J. Wallack Les- 
ter, was acted successfully at Brougham’s Lyceum. 
Later in.the same year Isaac J. Pray’s tragedy, 
‘¢Poetus Czeccina,’’ was produced, and proved 
in many respects a very meritorious work. We 
may here allude to Mr. C. P. S. Ware as one of 
the industrious playwrights of that day. 

A work that deserves notice is ‘‘ Nature’s No- 
bleman,’’ a comedy in five acts, by H. O. Pur- 
dey, the initial performance of which was success- 
fully given October 7, 1852, and which was very 
often repeated. But the great event of the season 
of 1852-53 was the production of ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ at Purdy’s National Theatre. This version 
of Mrs. Stowe’s celebrated novel was Aiken’s, 
‘although another version by C. W. Tayleure was 
then extant. To say that the play was a success 
would be to give but a faint idea of it. It was 
acted two hundred successive nights, and afternoon 
performances were often demanded in addition. 
The cast comprised Mrs. G. C. Howard as Topsy, 


and her little daughter Cornelia as Eva. Few 


dramatic works ever gained such a hold upon 


popular sympathies, although in artistic merits 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’’ was woefully lacking. 

During the season of 1853-54 several successful 
dramas were introduced for the first time to the 
public; of these Sterling Coyne’s comedy, ‘* The 
Hope of the Family,’’ was the first to win favor. 
George H. Boker’s carefully written drama, ‘‘ Leo- 
nora di Guzmun,’’ was brodght out by Julia Dean. 
Boucicault came forward with three comedies now 
well known: ‘‘ The Fox Hunt,’’ ‘‘ Peg Woffing- 
ton,’’ and ‘* Love and Money.’’ A new play by 
Brougham, ‘*‘ The Game of Life,’’ was also pro- 
duced at this time. Finally, J. E. Durivage’s 
clever comedy, ‘‘ Our Best Society,’’ founded upon 
George William Curtis’s ‘‘ Potiphar Papers,’’ at- 
tained considerable success. 

The following season, 1854-55, was scarcely 
less prolific. J. H. Wilkins’s ‘‘ Egyptian,’’ Rob- 
son’s ** Love and Loyalty,’’ and C, W. Tayleure’s 
‘*Fashion and Famine,’’ founded upon Mrs. Ann 
S. Stephens’s well-known novel, and written ex- 
pressly for little Cornelia Howard, were all brought 
out and favorably received. Three other comedies 
may be added to this list, namely: Durivage’s ** A 
Nice Young Man,’’ G. C. Foster's ‘* Nuw-a-days,”’ 





and Barnett’s ‘‘ Our Set.” We must allude par- 
ticularly to a drama by T. B. de Walden, called 
‘*The Upper Ten and Lower Twenty,’’ which 
achieved great popularity. Boucicault’s local 
satire, ‘* Apollo in New York,’’ and his drama, 
‘*Janet Pride,’’ also saw the light at this time. 
Brougham’s comedy, ‘‘ My Cousin German,”’ and 
atwo-act comedy, ‘‘A Gentleman from Ireland,” 
were highly successful, above all the latter. 

Four good plays, though by no means perfect 
ones, ushered in the season of 1855-56. These were 
Boker’s poetical tragedy, ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini,”’ 
which has great literary merits; Sterling Coyne’s 
comedy, ‘‘ The Man of Many Friends ;’’ a comedy 
by Cornelius Matthews, entitled ‘‘ False Pre- 
tences ;’” and a clever drama by Charles Gayler, 
‘*Taking the Chances.’’ These plays were all 
moderately successful, and the three last named, 
especially, showed the touches of experienced 
playwrights. During this season, also, was pro- 
duced that ever-popular and ably-constructed bur- 
lesque, by John Brougham, ‘‘ Pocahontas,’’ in 
which the author himself sustained the leading 
part. 

On March 16, 1857, a tragedy in five acts, by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, entitled ‘‘ Leonora,’’ was 
first performed, and ran nearly two weeks. Like 
all the writings of this celebrated author, ‘‘ Leon- 
ora’’ contained much that was beautiful and ele- 
vating, and its merits were appreciated by the 
public. During the same year, an excellent comedy 
in three acts, ‘‘ Self,’’ by Mrs. Bateman, was pro- 
duced. Two new plays by de Walden and E. G. 
P. Wilkins, called respectively ‘‘ Wall Street’’ and 
‘*Young New York,’’ were favorably received ; 
and a new domestic drama by George H. Miles, 
the author of ‘‘ Mohammed,’’ entitled ‘‘ Mary’s 
Birthday,’’ achieved some success. Charles Gay- 
ler’s ‘* Love of a Prince,’’ written for Laura Keene, 
may be added to the foregoing list. 

During the season of 1858-59 a few noticeable 
plays were produced. Mr. Wallack opened his 
season in New York with a new comedy by Ster- 
ling Coyne, who was rapidly gaining a reputation 
as an English playwright. This last work by Mr. 
Coyne was entitled ‘‘ Nothing Venture, Nothing 
Win,”’ and was favorably treated by the public and 
the press. In January Mr. Lester Wallack brought 
out his own drama, ‘‘ The Veteran,’’ which has 
since been occasionally played. We may here 
allude also to a drama due to the pen of an Eng- 
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lish writer, Tom Taylor, because of its identifica- 
tion with the American stage; this was ‘Our 
American Cousin,’’ which was first performed at 
Wallack’s Theatre, October 18, 1859. It proved 
an immense success, establishing the reputation of 
Joseph Jefferson, and making the fortune of So- 
thern, who found in the ré/e of Lord Dundreary a 
part eminently suited to his abilities. 

The season of 1859-60 was more productive than 
the preceding one. A new comedy by Sterling 
Coyne, ‘‘ Everybody’s Friend,’’ was successfully 
brought out. On the 29th of March, 1860, Bouci- 
cault’s ‘* Colleen Bawn’’ was represented for the 
first time, and proved to be one of the most at- 
tractive of the works by that prolific dramatist. It 
ran triumphantly until the end of the season, Mr. 
Jefferson, the actor, then took control of Wallack’s 
for the summer season, and produced two new 
plays, ‘Our Japanese Embassy,’ and ‘‘ Tycoon ; 
or, The Young American in Japan.”’ 

The Winter Garden Theatre, New York, opened 
in September, 1859, with Boucicault’s ‘‘ Dora’”’ 
(‘* Cricket on the Hearth’’), which filled the thea- 
tre foroveramonth. Later on, the ‘‘ Octoroon,”’ 
an admirably constructed drama, was presented. 
In February the dramatic version of ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist ’’ was first performed, and in the following 
month Miss Bateman’s adaptation of “ Evangeline’’ 
was successfully produced. A few more plays of 
small importance were brought out during the sea- 
son, with the titles of which we will not burden 
our pages. 

In a measure, the season of 1860-61 was a re- 
markable one. Wallack’s Theatre opened with a 
new comedy by John Brougham entitled ‘‘ Play- 
ing with Fire,’’ which was one of the best things 
the versatile dramatist had written. It had a bril- 
liant success, and it was often repeated. A good 
subject, bright dialogue, and able construction 
were shown in the elements of this drama. In the 
month of February Lester Wallack’s ‘‘ Central 
Park’’ was performed, a play with which most of 
the older theatre-goers are familiar. Later on, a 
third American drama, ‘‘ Henriette,’’ by E. G. P. 
Wilkins, was very favorably welcomed by the pub- 
lic. The third season witnessed the first repre- 
sentation, at Niblo’s Garden, of Watts Phillip’s 
powerful drama, ‘‘ The Dead Heart,’’ a play full 
of vigor and passion, and treated in a careful and 
delicate manner. 

The season of 1861-62 opened at Wallack’s 





Theatre with a drama to which no author’s name 
was attached. This was ‘‘ The Magic Marriage,”’ 
a play at once ably constructed and interesting. 
It was received so favorably, that the anonymous 
author made himself known in the person of Charles 
Gayler. However, although we do not seek to 
lessen the credit due to Mr. Gayler, the originality 
of the piece was questioned, and the real source 
of the plot was speedily discovered. Withal, the 
treatment of the subject was effective, and in ‘‘ The 
Magic Marriage’’ Mr. Gayler can lay claim to 
having written an interesting drama. 

On Monday, April 7, 1862, ‘‘Sibyl,’’ an Ameri- 
can tragedy, by John Savage, was produced at the 
Winter Garden, New York. This play was founded 
on the celebrated Beauchamp tragedy of ‘‘ Ken- 
tucky,’’ and, besides its real merits as a carefully 
written work, certain peculiar circumstances lent 
to it an additional interest. It was well acted and “* 
was warmly welcomed by the public, who recog- 
nized in Mr. Savage something more than common- 
place talents. In the month of February, 1862, 
Laura Keene produced at her own theatre her 
adaptation of Banim’s well-known Irish novel, 
‘** Macarthy,”’ in which Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Wal- 
ler made their first appearance. The drama showed 
considerable constructive ability, and it proved a 
popular success. In the following June, at the 
same theatre, ‘‘ Fanchon,’’ a drama adapted from 
the German by A. Waldemar was presented for 
the first time, and, it is almost useless to add, made 
a very powerful impression upon the public. Dur- 
ing this season, also, two new plays by Charles 
Gayler, ‘‘ Bull Run ”’ and “ Hatteras Inlet,’’ were 
performed at the old Bowery, New York; neither 
of these had any permanent value, and both have 
been well-nigh forgotten. 

The first important theatrical event of the season 
of 1862-63 was the production at Laura Keene’s 
Theatre of a new drama written expressly for Miss 
Keene. It was entitled ‘‘ Jesse McLane,’’ and it 
proved a lucrative investment to the lady. On 
Monday, January 19, Miss Kate Bateman began an 
engagement in New York, where her great specialty 
drama ‘‘Leah,’’ adapted from the German of 
Mosenthal, by Augustin Daly, was first seen at 
Niblo’s Garden. Miss Bateman’s acting in this 
play was exceedingly fine, and this single imper- 
sonation raised her to the front rank of modern 
tragediennes. 

The season of 1863-64 was commenced at Wal- 
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lack’s by the production of ‘‘ Rosedale,’’ a drama 
by Lester Wallack, the incidents of which were 
taken from various sources and cleverly worked 
into a good acting play. The success of ‘‘ Rose- 
dale’’ may be inferred from the fact that it ran 
one hundred and twenty-five consecutive nights. 
Even at the present day it is still popular, and in 
all probability it will long remain a favorite with 
the New York public. 

The next American play that attracted much 
attention was a comedy entitled ‘‘ Pure Gold,”’ 
the author of which was Dr. Westland Marston, 
who wrote several good dramas. The plot of ‘‘ Pure 
Gold’’ was somewhat conventional ; but the situa- 
tions, though in a manner forced, were powerful. 
The dialogue was clear and bright, and, in short, 
the advantages outweighed the faults. This play was 
a decided success, and it paved the way for better 
-efforts. 

On Monday, August zz, Olive Logan made her 
appearance at Wallack’s in her own play, ‘‘ Eve- 
leen.’’ The plot of the latter was sensational and 
complicated, but the treatment showed tact and 
literary ability. 

The season of 1864-65 was opened by a new 
play by Boucicault, ‘‘How She Loves Him.’’ 
This comedy was ably constructed and abounded 
with wit; its success was assured from the first 
night. 

We may stop here to call attention to a clever 
playwright who was rising into notice about this 
time, namely, Mr. Frederick G. Maeder. This gen- 
tleman wrote seveial plays, most of them of a sensa- 
tional character; but he occasionally gave proof 
of the possession of excellent literary ability. We 
shall have occasion to speak of him further on. 

Boucicault’s admirable Irish drama, ‘‘ Arra-na- 
Pogue,’’ was produced at Niblo’s Garden in July, 
1865, and ran very successfully. It was announced 
as by Dion Boucicault and E. H. House. The 
connection of the latter’s name was only to secure 
an American copyright for the play. 

During the following summer season at Wal- 
lack’s, another Irish drama, the joint production 
of T. B. McDonough and F. G. Maeder, entitled 
‘Shamus O’Brien,’’ was successfully performed. 
In August, 1865, John Brougham’s stirring roman- 
tic drama, ‘‘O’Donnell’s Mission,’’ first saw the 
light. On Monday, October 9, Mr. F. S. Chan- 
frau produced the celebrated play, ‘‘Sam,’’ by 
T. B. de Walden, in which Mr. Chanfrau and 





Olive Logan sustained the leading parts. 
success of ‘‘Sam’’ was immediate. 

In the beginning of the season of 1866-67, Mr. 
Wallack brought out ‘‘ The Favorite of Fortune,’’ 
written for Mr. Sothern by Westland Marston. 
This play was beautifully written, and, although its 
action was somewhat quiet, the public received it 
favorably. 

One original drama, ‘* Hunted Down,’’ and 
three adaptations were brought out during the sea- 
son. These adaptations were Boucicault’s ‘*‘ Long 
Strike,’’ taken from a novel by Mrs. Gaskell; 
Augustin Daly’s ‘Griffith Gaunt,’’ founded upon 
Charles Reade’s well-known work; and Olive 
Logan’s ‘* Armadale,’’ the plot of which was bor- 
rowed from Wilkie Collins. 

The only original plays presented during the 
season of 1867-68 were, ‘‘ Maud’s Peril,’’ by 
Watts Phillips, a very effective play; ‘‘ A Flash of 
Lightning,’’ by Augustin Daly, a commonplace 
and improbable melodrama; F. G. Maeder’s ‘‘Black 
Sheep,’’ a well-written drama founded upon a 
novel by Edmund Yates; and ‘‘ Under the Gas- 
light,’’ which ranks with ‘* A Flash of Lightning.”’ 

The season of 1869-70 brings us down to a 


The 


| period at which most theatrical records end. The 


first play produced at Wallack’s this season was a 
comedy-drama, by Captain Leicester Vernon, en- 
titled ‘*The Lancers.’’ This comedy was well 
written, smooth, and sparkling ; it was very favor- 
ably received by both critics and public. In July, 
of the same year, Charles Gayler’s combination of 
whimsicalities, ‘‘ Fritz,’’ served to introduce Mr. 
Emmit as a good character actor. John Brougham’s 
successful drama, ‘‘ The Red Light’’ also dates 
from this period. In February, 1870, Mr. T. C. 
De Leon’s burlesque of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ was brought 
out, Mr. G. L. Fox playing the title ré/e, and 
proved highly successful ; as a pure burlesque, Mr. 
De Leon’s ‘‘ Hamlet’’ was an excellent piece of 
work; full of quiet humor and satire, it never 
offended delicate taste. A few more like it could 
do no harm. 

On Wednesday, January 12, 1870, a new play, 
by Olive Logan, was presented at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre ; this was ‘‘ Surf,’’ a five-act comedy, deal- 
ing with farcical incidents, into which was woven a 
thread of melodrama. It hatl been previously acted 
in Philadelphia. [We are compelled most re- 
luctantly to close this valuable paper here, and 
defer the rest until our next number.—EbiTor. } 
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By Emma L. PLimprton. 


IN passing through certain portions of our coun- 
try there is nothing that forces itself more con- 
spicuously upon the attention of the traveller than 
the number of mills and factories scattered along 
the route. They crown every waterfall, and nestle 
along the banks of so many streams that few, in- 
deed, are reminded from how small a beginning 
all this industry sprung, or of the days when every 
thread used in the manufacture of cotton, worsted, 
and flax throughout the world, was spun singly by 
the fingers of the spinners, with only that classical 
instrument, the spinning-wheel, to aid them. 

It is little more than a century ago that the pos- 
sibility of one person working more than a single 
spind!e at a time first entered into the mind of 
man; and this idea was suggested by a mere acci- 
dent. How many of our most useful inventions 
were born of happy chance? As one has already 


said, ‘‘ chance happens to all, but to turn chance 
into account is the gift of only a few.’’ 


James Hargreave, an illiterate artisan in Lan- 
cashire, was one of that chosen number. At this 
time, spinning was the employment of men as well 
as of women. To Hargreave the slow process of 
making welt on the thread-wheel was most irksome, 
and he was continually trying to devise some 
quicker and easier method of performing his labors. 

Having little mechanical genius, he at first failed 
to make any improvements. But one day, a party 
of young people having assembled at his house for 
a frolic, the wheel upon which one of the family 
was at work was overturned by accident, and the 
spindle thrown from a horizontal to an upright 
position. He noticed, as a curious fact, that not- 
withstanding the misplacement, the spindle and 
wheel continued to move, and it occurred to him 
that if several spindles were placed upright and 
side by side, a number of threads could be spun at 
the same time. 

With this idea in his head, Hargreave constructed 
a frame to hold eight spindles, which he called a 
jenny; little thinking that the rude machine, 
made with the aid of only acommon pocket-knife, 
was yet to revolutionize the whole art of cotton 
spinning. 








men! but only to be overwhelmed with abuse and 
execrations ; for it was supposed that such an eco- 
nomizer of labor would throw thousands out of em- 
ployment. Discouraged by this outbreak from 
bringing it again before the public, Hargreave 
used it secretly in his own business, his wife and 
children acting as operatives. 

The doors of the little cottage in Lancashire 
were now closed, and the walls resounded with the 
whirl of many wheels and the flutter of great 
achievements. As these became manifest, in the 
fast-growing welt, the difficulty of keeping the 
secret confined to his female auxiliaries increased. 

But this was not the end of the invention. The 
opposition to it only impressed Hargreave the 
more with its value. He may have remembered, 
too, that by lack of nerve and perseverance to 
combat the prejudices of the workmen, a greater 
scheme than his, conceived by the gentle John 
Wyatt, of Birmingham, was lost to the world; so, 
though forced to flee from Lancashire by an angry 
crowd, he perfected the jenny in Nottingham, 
where he again suffered great persecutions. 

By the aid of Hargreave’s invention, however, 
twenty and even thirty threads could be spun at 
once ; but this was effected by muscular force until 
the year 1767, when a master spirit revived and 
improved the self-acting machine, which Wyatt, 
thirty years earlier, had despaired of introducing. 
This was the work of Richard Arkwright, a barber 
by trade, and of so mean an extérior that when he 
applied for pecuniary assistance in the construction 
of his engine for spinning cotton, help was refused 
him on account of his unpromising appearance. But 
nature had been prodigal of gifts to him notwith- 
standing, and destined him for a great work, which 
he labored assiduously to accomplish, consuming 
so many hours from his legitimate calling that his 
wife, fearing that his mechanical schemes would 
starve the family, broke up some of his experi- 
mental models of machinery and bade him ‘‘ Go 
to shaving beards again.”’ 

It is not strange that this mill attracted great 
attention. It was not absolutely the first in Eng- 


With what honest pride he must have | land, for a few silk-mills had been erected there, 


shown his simple contrivance to his fellow-work- | in imitation of the silk factories of Italy. The 
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cotton spinning, however, had been principally 
accomplished in the cottages of the operatives ; 
but Arkwright’s complicated machinery necessi- 
tated a separate building wherein it could be in- 
closed. Not that the noble Arkwright accom- 
plished this all at once. It required prodigious 
industry to.perfect the system which he introduced, 
laboring from -five o’clock in the morning until 
nine at night, for many years. His great service 
to the industrial interests of his country raised him, 
at last, from obscurity to high rank; and we read, 
that, finding, when over fifty years old, that the 
defects of his early education brought him many 
mortifications, he determined upon overcoming 
them ; but not willing to spare the time from his 
life work for these elementary branches, he en- 
croached upon his sleep, spending one hour every 
night in learning English grammar, and another, 
in improving his writing and spelling. 

Arkwright’s invention received a fresh value by 
being combined with the principles of the jenny. 
Crompton effected this only five years later. He 
called his machine a ‘‘ mule.’’ 

While all these improvements were in progress 
in England, our own progenitors were too busy in 


clearing our forests and subduing their savage foes 


to engage in manufacture. During the early days 
of the settlements, they were perfectly content to 
receive their supplies from abroad. It was not 
until it became only too evident that the mother 
country was abusing our dependence, that the 
colonists determined to manufacture their own 
necessities; but to lose the large revenue which 
trade with the States brought to England, was not 
the policy of her government. It finally tied the 
hands of American manufacturers by passing a law 
prohibiting the erection or continuance of any mill 
or engine for splitting or rolling iron, or any plat- 
ing forge to work with a tilting-hammer, or any 
furnace for making steel in the Colonies, under a 
penalty of two hundred pounds. This was a part 
of the grievance which finally wrought out our in- 
dependence. When the colonists talked of war, 
it was to the great merriment of the English Par- 
liament. ‘The Americans cannot make even a 
razor to shave themselves,’’ one said there, and 
with truth. 

During the struggle, however, manufacturers in- 
creased, but our machinery was of the most ele- 
mentary character. Rumors of the great progress 
in mechanical inventions on the other side of the 





Atlantic, made the despair of our manufacturers ; 
for Great Britain, according to her selfish policy, 
had prohibited the exportation of machinery, or 
the departure of a mechanic for America. 

Such, indeed, were the discouragements attend- 
ing home manufacture, and so rapid its decline, 
that the Legislature of Massachusetts, alive to the 
fact that the wealth of the State was dependent 
upon it, granted both money and land to the little 
cotton-mill in Beverly, and even with this assist- 
ance it was only sustained by the patriotic self- 
sacrifice of its proprietors. ‘Though the Beverly 
mill was said to be the first in the country that 
used the jenny, we find records of mills in Phila- 
delphia, New York and Providence, Rhode Island, 
before 1790; but all of these were in the same 
desponding condition. 

Yet, unknown to these disheartened proprietors, 
help was near at hand, and this is how it came 
about. Several years earlier, a lad at work in one 
of Arkwright’s mills in England picked up an old 
Philadelphia newspaper. It had travelled over 
leagues and leagues of blue water, and was ladened 
with the enterprises and struggles of a new nation. 
Samuel Slater glanced with a keen eye over this 
waif from a new republic, and noted, with surprise, 
an offer made by a society in Philadelphia for a 
machine to make cotton rollers; for it showed the 
primitive state of machinery in this country and 
the anxiety felt by Americans to promote manu- 
factures. 

The tone of the paper, too, was congenial to his 
own enterprising spirit, and the thought came to 
him that the United States would be a good field 
for his own ambition. He said nothing of his 
plan, however, but applied himself to get a general 
knowledge of the business; then, one bright 
autumnal day, he bade a cheery good-by to his 
friends, with the ostensible purpose of running 
down to London. He took no papers with him 
except his indenture, for fear of being stopped by 
the officials, who were ordered to search every 
passenger to America. Young Slater’s robust ap- 
pearance justified the officers in supposing him a 
farmer’s son. So one more ardent, ambitious soul 
landed on our soil; but even the newspaper had 
not prepared him for the crudeness of our ma- 
chinery. 

NoTE.—We are, for want of space, obliged to defer the 


completion of this interesting subject until our next issue.— 
EDITOR. 
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SOME SAVAGE VIRTUES. 


By H. M. Rosrnson.! 


Towarp mid-afternoon of an intensely cold day | 


in the month of February, of a year not long passed, 


tive serenity of soul. No contiguity of blazing 


_ bough threatened to scorch the cuticle, nor did the 


the writer was sitting on the end of a fallen log in | character of the /a¢ necessitate those frequent and 
the dense wood bordering the second or lower | frantic dartings fireward to rescue some blazing 


bank of the Red River of the North. The tem- 


perature was somewhere in the forties below zero. | man usurps the place of deft-handed woman. 


fry or blackened roast, which so often obtain when 
For 


Under the force of the fierce blasts, a little eddy | the menu was pork—an aromatic comestible that 


of loose snow rolled into the timber from the plains 
beyond ; at first a mere puff, not larger than one’s 
hand. Another followed ; miniature coils of snow 
circled about over the smooth surface, and sank 
back invisibly to the level again. Drifts of larger 


proportions rolled over the expanse, until the at- | 


mosphere became filled with crystal, scintillating, 
minute, almost imperceptible particles of snow, 
drifting on wings of air, impalpable and fleeting. 
The outlines of the trees were lost, and the range 
of vision limited to a few yards. Nearly beneath 
me was a fire, which, originally built upon the sur- 
face of the snow, had sunk under the influence of 
its own heat to the level of the earth, some four 
feet below. A few yards on one side stood a 
shaggy Indian pony, shivering under two buffalo- 
robes; on the other, a half-dismantled sledge, or 
jumper, with its drift-covered load of blankets, 
camp equipage, and provisions. A short distance 
away a huge snow-drift and a projecting sledge- 
,unner marked the presence, or rather absence, of 
a companion who had disappeared into the wrack 
and tempest in quest of a second unkempt pony, 
which, an hour before, had succumbed under the 
fatigues of a protracted and terrible journey. The 
situation, upon reverting to it after this lapse of 
years, seems possessed of certain dramatic features ; 
at the immediate time, however, it suggested only 
a favorable opportunity of preparing dinner against 
the return of my attendant; hence my attitude 
and altitude upon the splintered end of that 
prostrate log. 

Armed with a long-handled skillet, made still 
longer by the insertion of a stick into the handle, 
and muffled as to body and hands in many wraps, 


I sat upon the log and carried on my culinary | 


operations at a distance of four feet, in compara- 


1 Late Vice-Consul at Winnipeg, British North America. 


| Indian ! 
| six feet high, and the bones of his huge frame 





| conceivable quickness. 





| sizzled, and crisped, and curled into delicate mor- 


sels of delicious hue, and sent an appetizing aroma 
abroad upon the wings of the storm. 

Lost to the howling wind, the wrack of tempest, 
the sense of isolation, to everything, in fact, save 
the suggestive odors of the nearly-done pork, I sat, 


' skillet in hand, until an intuitive but definite sense 
| of companionship suddenly possessed me. 


I knew 
that I was no longer alone; I could make oath to 
a bodily presence beside me; yet I had heard no 
sound of footsteps, had seen no shadow athwart 
the gloom. Nevertheless, I was as certain of 
human companionship as if its visible presence 
stood before me. For a moment the paralysis of 
fear forbade my looking up. When I did so, I 
found standing beside me, so near that I could 
place my hand upon him from where I sat, a wild 
He was a gigantic fellow, of more than 


stood out conspicuously at the joints and angles, 
and the muscles showed distinctly in his gaunt 
meagreness. His aspect was positively hideous. 
His large nose had been driven sideways toward 
his face ; over one eyeless orbit was a black, greasy 
patch; while in his gums two long canine teeth 
alone remained. The man was in what seemed to 
be a hopeless state of destitution. A few ragged 
pieces of blanket were all the protection he had 
against the intense cold ; he had no gun, ammuni- 
tion, knife, or other appliances required by the 
hunter, except a small hatchet and a pair of im- 
mense snow-shoes. 

All these things I took in at one quick glance. 
My own situation also flashed before me with in- 
The man was a Pillageur 
of the Ojibway tribe, whose tender mercies to the 
lone stranger are cruel. I was alone, unarmed, 
and far from aid. A murder in those then remote 
solitudes would be easy of concealment. The man 
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was armed with a hatchet, I with askillet. Sol 
dropped that utensil into the fire, with one bound 
reached the nearest sledge, and, grasping an axe, 
turned about and assumed the defensive. ‘To my 
utter astonishment, I found the Indian down in 
the fire-hole, rescuing the pork from the’ blaze. 
This done, he placed the skillet carefully on the 
snow, clambered to the surface again, then usurped 
my seat upon the log and broke into a hearty laugh. 
It was no simulated laugh, either, but a rollicking, 
thoroughly amused, good-natured laugh, coming 
from the depths of his soul. The uplifted axe 
gradually dropped, as I gazed upon this gigantic 
son of the forest and plain, unbending at the sight 
of my fright and discomfiture. A sense of the 
utter futility of all attempts at resistance gradually 
stole over me, as I considered the opportunity pre- 
sented him for the perpetration of crime in my 
entire unconsciousness of his presence for an indefi- 
nite period. At last the ludicrous picture of my 
flying leap, the hastily dropped skillet, the quick 
awakening from reverie to horror, and, above all, 
the sight of the savage himself, as he gazed amusedly 
at me for a moment, then relapsed into uncontrol- 
lable paroxysms of laughter which shook his huge 
frame, proved too much for my philosophy; and 
I joined in the merriment until the laughter rang 
out above the voice of the storm. Civilization 
and savagery united in common hilarity, and 
demonstrated their relationship in an equal ap- 
preciation of the ridiculous. It revealed at least 
one link in the chain of unacknowledged brother- 
hood. 

I know there are many people who regard the 
Indian as an austere savage who never laughs save 
at the agonies of his bleeding victims, and who, 
like Mrs. Merdle, has ‘‘ no begad nonsense ’’ about 
him ; and I have related this incident to show that 
one red man, at least, was as ready to place a bent 
pin upon the seat of his fellow as the most civilized 
among us. Indeed, a considerable experience leads 
me to believe that the Indian is possessed of a vast 
fund of mirth and humor, although in later life, 
perhaps, tempered somewhat by the vicissitudes of 
his existence, and the stamp which his nature re- 
ceives from the regions in which he dwells. Young 
savage life is full of a certain wild hilarity, of prac- 
tical jokes, and of the humor pertinent to its age ; 
and it may be seriously doubted whether the youth 





of our own race entertain more kindly feelings 
towards each other, during the sports and games of 
VoL. VIII.—18 





boyhood, than are developed by the errant chil- 
dren of the prairie and stream. I have seen nothing 
more tender among my own kindred than the treat- 
ment of helpless little ones in an Indian camp by 
their elders in years. True, there are exceptions 
to all the savage virtues which it is the purpose of 
this paper to note; but the exceptions may be 
fairly regarded as no more frequent than would be 
found among the uneducated of our own race, and 
only prove the general correctness of the rule. 

It has been charged against the Indian in his 
domestic relations that he is a brutal husband and 
a hard taskmaster, exacting an amount of labor at 
the hands of the females of his family frem which 
he shrinks himself. Indeed, it is quite the fashion 
to picture the red man as sitting at an abundant 
meal and flinging, from time to time, a refuse bone 
over his shoulder to the wife of his bosom ; and as 
marching at the head of his following of women, 
encumbered only with a gun, and not always even 
that, while they toil painfully along under the 
weight’ of all the household goods. To any one, 
however, who has witnessed the arrival of a party 
of starving Indians at the buffalo-grounds, during 
the winter season, the reverse of the picture pre- 
sents itself. Day by day, family after family come 
straggling in—a spectral cavalcade ; the men gaunt 
and wan, marching before skeleton dogs, almost 
literally skin and bone, with hide drawn tightly 
and unpadded over ‘‘crate and basket, ribs and 
spine ;’’ dragging painfully along sledges as attenu- 
ated and empty of provisions as themselves. The 
women and children bring up the rear, who, to the 
credit of the men, are in far better case; indeed, 
tolerably plump, and contrasting strongly with the 
fleshless forms of the other sex. Although the 
Indian squaws and children are kept in subjection, 
and the work falls principally upon them, it is 
erroneous to suppose that they are ill-treated, or 
that the women labor harder or endure greater 
hardships than the men. The Indian is constantly 
engaged in hunting, to supply his family with food ; 
and when that is scarce, he will set out without 
any provision himself, and often travel from morn- 
ing till night for days before he finds the game he 
seeks ; then, loaded with meat, he toils home again, 
and whilst the plenty lasts, considers himself enti- 
tled to complete rest after his exertions. Much in 
the same manner does the merchant or hard-worked 
mechanic repair to his home after the day’s toil, 
assume his gown and slippers and settle down to 
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absolute rest, while expecting of his wife the con- 
tinuance of her household labors. 

The red man, as a rule, manages his family ad- 
mirably. A child is seldom heard to cry, and 
matrimonial squabbles seem unknown. He is an 
affectionate husband and father, and his wife and 
children obey him at a word, evidently looking up 
to him asa superior being, to be loved with respect. 
In return, the red man’s first thought is for his 
little one. In the barter of his furs, the first pur- 
chase is blanketing for tiny backs, a capote for 
some toddling papoose, a bright handkerchief for 
little Thisbe; then come the powder and ball, the 
flints and fishing-tackle for his own use ; and lastly 
the wife gets her share, not because least in esti- 
mation, but on account of the importance of the 
first two; the children’s outfit being a matter of 
common pride, the ammunition a matter of common 
necessity to the existence of all. That the love of 
man and wife is deep and lasting, is capable of 
ample proof, and instances would only serve unduly 
to extend this paper. In one of the graves in a 
certain burying-ground, near one of the forts in 
the north country, is fixed a pole, from which are 
suspended several buttons, a tobacco-bag of bark 
and beads, a piece of tobacco, and a human hand 
dried and stuffed. This is the grave of an Indian’s 
wife. She was young, handsome, and apparently 
healthy, but a concealed disease affected her heart, 
and one day she fell down in a fit and died. Her 
husband was absent at the time, but on returning 
his grief was terrible. He refused all sustenance, 
lingered about the grave of his wife, and was finally 
found lying across its head with his arms extended 
over it, stonedead. Another Indian, meeting with 
a similar loss, went away into the mountains and 
lived there for two years without seeing a human 
being. A Blackfeet chief, in speaking to a mis- 
sionary, said: ‘*If you wish to do anything with 
my people, you must no longer order them to put 
away their wives. I have eight, all of whom I 
love, and who all have children by me; which 
shall I keep, and which put away? Tell those who 
have only one wife not to take more, but do not 
talk about putting away wives already married.”’ 
The Maiden’s Rock, on Lake Pepine, bears similar | 
testimony. The hand ofa beautiful girl was sought | 
by two lovers ; the one a brave warrior, the other | 
a quiet hunter. The latter she loved, the former | 








the life of the brave’s wife. And she cast herself 
down from this rock into the blue waters, and sealed 
the warmth of her love with her life. 

Nor is the Indian indisposed to toil, as many 
hold. His aversion to agricultural and mechanical 


| labor is almost invariably attributed to mere lazi- 


ness. Those, however, who have lived much among 
them know this to be a mistaken idea, derived from 
a limited observation of that class of aborigines 
frequenting the frontier, who, in adopting only the 
vices of the white man, have been degraded thereby 
into loafers. But the Indian of the plain and forest 
is not a lazy man. No man labors harder than he 
is accustumed to do in the chase, in carrying meat 
to the camps, or in trapping or fishing excursions. 
But the necessities of nomadic life are few, and 
when these wants are satisfied, the Indian rests from 
arduous toil. Sufficient for the day only is his 
labor, for, has he not the same forests, the same 
streams, the same prairies from which to glean his 
sustenance for the morrow? Continuous labor 
would fill his lodge with robes and peltries, with 
dried meat and pemmican; but, if he does so, he 
merely accumulates provision for distribution to 
others. We blame the red man for not laying by 
supplies against the inevitable rainy day under cir- 
cumstances where it is impossible for him to do so. 
He is the only perfect socialist or communist in the 
world. Everything is held in common with his 
tribe: the prairies, the forest, the streams, the 
bison, and the deer. The camp is starving, and 
an Indian kills a buffalo. Instead of claiming the 
carcass as his own, the coveted food, to the last bit, 
ig shared by all. A war-party takes a rich booty 
by a raid into an enemy’s country ; and the whole 
tribe are free to help themselves to the best ponies, 
the largest sepees, the brightest blankets, before the 
captors touch an article of the plunder. There is 
but a single fish, a thin badger, a scrap of wolf in 
the lodge, and a stranger comes and asks for food. 
He is given his share first, is first served, and best 
attended. Nor is this simply tribal custom, but 
often true generosity. A missionary is making a 
long winter’s journey. As guides and helpers 
he takes three Indians, as yet outside the pale 
of religious influence. Their provisions are ex- 
hausted, and for two full days they have eaten 
nothing. At last a single fish is caught by one of 
the Indians. Instead of eating it at once, as their 


her friends would constrain her to marry. The | intense hunger would dictate, they bring it to the 
intensity of her affection chose death rather than | missionary and insist upon his eating it. 


Nor will 
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they touch it until he has divided it. If a child 
starve in an Indian camp, one may be certain that 
want reigns in every lodge and hunger dwells in 
every stomach. Why should he lay up a store of 
robes and provision for others to consume? His 
is a gregarious and communistic state, merging his 
individuality into that of his tribe. 

Suppose, however, that the red man advances 
somewhat into civilization, thus weakening the 
communistic bonds of his tribe, and supplanting 
them by a disposition to assume a certain degree 
of individuality, and a desire to accumulate pro- 
perty and found a home for himself. And just 
here I beg leave to quote a pertinent illustration 
from an article upon a kindred subject in a con- 
temporaneous review.’ The Indian ‘‘ has seen the 
comforts of civilized life and earnestly desires them. 
By years of toil and self-denial he has built himself 
a comfortable cabin, and gathered into it a crop 
sufficient to feed himself and family until he could 
raise another. It is winter, and his neighbors, 
who, while he was working hard, were lounging 
about, abusing him for violating the religion and 
customs of his people, ridiculing him, and calling 
him a woman and a slave, now have nothing to 
eat. They come to him and ask him if he has. 
He answers in the affirmative, and they tell him 
they are hungry. If he feeds them, they will come 
again till he has nothing left. If he refuses, they 
say he is a bad man, and deserves to suffer for 
violating the customs of his people, and kill his 
team. If that does not bring him to his senses, so 
as to give them food, they destroy his home and 
its contents, or they say he is incorrigible, and 
kill him.”’ 

Such is the result of the red man’s attempt to 
accumulate property by continuous labor in his 
natural state, as brought to my own observation in 
a number of instances; although the victim was 
seldom suffered to attain so high a degree of pros- 
perity before being despoiled as here described. 
When he is taken under the protection of the 
Government, the law refuses to recognize the rob- 


‘bery of one Indian by another as a crime within 


its jurisdiction, and so affords no security for the 
safety of his property or the inviolability of his 
life. And yet, with that dull brutality which 
denies its enemy the possession of one atom of 
generous sensibility, we stigmatize the Indian as a 
lazy vagabond because he will not sow that others 





? Dr. J. P. Williamson, in the Princeton Review. 





may reap. We do this, too, recognizing the fact 
that a white man will not labor industriously, if at 
all, save when expecting a reward for his labor. 
Nevertheless, we insist upon the red man’s doing so, 
and call him lazy and worthless when he does not. 
In effect, the possession of the same noble qualities 
of independence which we affect to reverence in 
other people, makes us kill the Indian. 

But there is another obstacle to the performance 
of agricultural and mechanical labor by the Indian, 
of a more serious nature. Not only does he know 
that he has no reward, and labors only for others 
if he accumulates, and dares not at the risk not 
only of his standing in his tribe but of life itself, 
refuse a division of his property, but his conscience, 
his religion, forbids the forms of labor in which the 
white man engages. He sincerely regards it as 
wicked and dangerous. And this is fully attested 
by the fact that as soon as, through conviction, he 
forsakes his religion for that of the white man, he 
is ready to take up the toil of the white man and 
adopt his habits. ‘The red man believes that his 
only avocation is to hunt and to fight ; and, while 
finding no fault with the white man for laboring as 
he does, yet for himself he considers such labor not 
only degrading but certain to be followed by pun- 
ishment. He believes that, were he to do so, he 
would die at the hands of his incensed gods. This 
feeling is real, and any scheme for his civilization 
which ignores its existence will assuredly fail of 
success. The same man who will undergo all man- 
ner of hardship and toil in the chase, cannot be 
induced to perform any manual labor of a different 
and lighter character. To this, however, the 
writer before quoted recognizes some exceptions: 
‘‘For though the red men are more generally 
religious than white men, there are infidels among 
them as among ourselves; and such might be 
hired to use a hoe, or an axe, when and where 
there was no probability of being seen by any of 
their own people. I will mention a single case in 
illustration. The late Major J. R. Brown, who, 
as United States Agent, first succeeded in inducing 
heathen Sioux men to engage in cultivating the 
soil, and began this by hiring White Dog, a well- 
known brave, and brother-in-law to the celebrated 
chief Wabashaw, still living, to have his hair 
trimmed, and dress as a white man, himself acting 
as barber, and subsequently, as United States Mar- 
shal, adjusted the halter on his neck when White 
Dog was hung at Mankato, Minnesota, for partici- 
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pating imthe massacres of 1862, often said that this 
Indian evinced far more terror when his hair was 
being cut than when the halter was being adjusted 
on his neck. I was present at the execution of 
him and the thirty-seven others executed at the 
same time, and conversed with him, after he knew 
that his last day had come and the time of his death 
was very near, and I never doubted the truth of 
Major Brown’s report; and I think it was not 
doubted by any who were present at the time. 
White Dog constantly, and I, after considering 
all the evidence brought against him, suppose 


truly, affirmed his innocence of the crime with | 
| tain to receive him with kindness and friendship, 


which he was charged, and feeling innocent, death 
was less terrible to him than had been the idea 
of offending his gods by becoming an agricultu- 
ralist.”’ 

But in order to fully understand the circum- 
scribed light by which we measure the virtues of 
of the red man, perhaps, after all, the best possible 
illustration is the reverse of the picture—the light 
by which the red man measures us. He has his 
cwn standard by which he determines truth and 
falsehood, misery and happiness, and all the ac- 
companiments of life, and it is difficult to make 
him look at the white man from any other point of 





view but his own. From this standpoint every- 
thing isIndian. The different peoples of the earth 
are so many tribes inhabiting various parts of the 
world, whose land is bad, and who are not pos- 
sessed of buffalo and beaver. For these last arti- 
cles (provisions and furs) the whites send merchan- 
dise, missions, etc., to the red man. ‘* Ah,’’ they 
say, ‘‘if it were not for our buffalo, where would 
you be? You would starve, your bones would 
whiten the prairies.”’ With the Indian seeing is 
believing, and his world is the visible one in which 
his wild life iscast. To the white man, the Indian 
has no dislike; on the contrary, he is pretty cer- 


provided always that the newcomer will adopt the 
native system, join the hunting camp, and live on 
the plains. This is the Indian’s view of the white 
man; is the white man’s view of the Indian one 
whit more generous or liberal? Do we acknow- 
ledge that he is a man, and allow him all those 
rights which at the origin of our nation we declared 
belong to all men, and mike him, before the laws, 
equal to an immigrant from Asia, Africa, or Europe? 
If we do, why is it that in so many of our laws for 
the security of person and property occur the words, 
‘*except Indians not taxed ?”’ 
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By WitiiaM L. STONE, 


Ir was during that gloomy winter at Valley 
Forge that a Russian gentleman of prepossessing 
appearance, pleasing in manners, and apparently 
highly gifted, appeared in the cantonments of the 
American army, vainly soliciting a Continental 
commission, The general opinion was that he 


1 Garden, in his ** Anecdotes of the American Revolution,” 
alludes briefly to a Russian by the name of John Rose who 
served on the side of the Colonies in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. The fact, however, that this person was the only 
Russian, as far as is known, Who was in our “ Seven Years’ 


War,” seems to justify a more extended notice of him. | 
Learning that there were manuscripts still in existence relat- | 
| having himself served in the British navy as sur- 


ing to his career in America, I wrote to Dr. William A. 
Irvine, of Irvine, Pennsylvania, who, with great kindness, at 
once placed at my disposal such family papers as related to the 


subject, including also the entire manuscript correspondence | 


of his grandfather, General Irvine, with Washington and 
Rose. It is from these original and authentic sources that 
the following narrative is derived, 





was as certainly a man of rank as he was acknow- 
ledged to be of high attainments and finished edu- 
cation, but on this point he always maintained the 
most profound silence. His exemplary conduct 
and pleasing carriage, however, soon won the 
general esteem of the army, and obtained for him 
the position of surgeon’s mate in the hospital at 
Yellow Springs. It was at this period that General 
William Irvine, who had been recently exchanged, 
having been taken prisoner in Arnold’s expe- 
dition to Quebec, rejoined the Pennsylvania line 
in camp. The many noble personal qualities of 
Rose immediately attracted his attention, though, 


geon before the war, he very soon discovered that 
the young Russian possessed but a very limited 
knowledge of the medical art. Believing, there- 
fore, that his bravery and intelligence could be 
made more available to the Colonies in another 
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position, he procured his transfer the same year 
into the staff of his brigade, and afterward ob- 
tained for him a lieutenancy in the Pennsylvania 
line. A feeling of jealousy, however, soon arose 
toward him on the part of some of the American 
officers, which, though slight, was sufficient to 
arouse his extreme sense of honor, and he there- 
fore left the regiment, in 1780, and volunteered as 
a surgeon in the navy of the United States, only 
to be taken prisoner and carried to New York the 
same year. From this point he addressed to his 
old patron a letter, which is here given entire, 
both as corroborative evidence of tradition and as 
showing the wonderful mastery he had already 
acquired over the English language. The punctu- 
ation and spelling of the original letter, which is 
written in a beautiful flowing hand, are strictly 
preserved : 
‘“¢ New York Nov. 6" 1780 

Sir :—Since my last letter to you from Phila- 
delphia, the scene is wonderfully changed. My 
greatest expectations are annihilated, and I am 
inclosed by the unpenetrable walls of the Prevost. 
If I do but continue in health, I shall merrily 
dance through the various scenes of this tragic 
comedie, in hopes to accomplish my latest engage- 
ments, which shall always remain sacred on my 
side. I am told a general exchange is to take 
place immediately; but should this not be the 
case, the thoughts of an approaching winter, being 
destitute of every necessary to render life tolerable, 
make me wish for a change in my present situ- 
ation. Agsisted by your influence in Philadelphia, 
as I was taken. as surgeon in the ship ‘ Revenge,’ 
I make no doubt to see my expectations shortly 
realized. 

I am your most obedient, humble servant, 

Joun Rose.”’ 

That his ‘‘ expectations ’’ were realized is evident 
from the fact that upon being exchanged the fol- 
lowing year General Irvine was so well pleased 
with the man as to receive him into his family, 
and appoint him one of his aids with the rank of 
major. In ¢his latter capacity he served during 
the remainder of the Revolutionary War, retaining 
to the last the affection of his General and brother 
officers. 

The story of this young Russian officer, upon 
becoming acquainted with General Irvine, was 
that, sympathizing with the Colonists in their 
struggles with the mother country, he had, against 
the urgent entreaties of his friends, left his native 











province of Livonia, made his way to England and 
thence to Baltimore, where he had arrived desti- 
tute of either friends or money. Disappointed in 
obtaining a commission in the Continental army, 
as he had been led to expect, he had taken a brief 
course of surgery under Dr. Wisendorf, a German 
physician in that city, whose language he spoke, 
and had finally succeeded in obtaining the situ- 
ation of surgeon’s mate as above mentioned. In 
the military and personal family of General Irvine 
he was a great favorite, and it is handed down in 
the traditions of Irvine’s family that he was a 
gentleman of polished manners, who made him- 
self exceedingly agreeable to the household, in 
strong contrast with many of our worthy but un- 
cultivated officers. 

The laurels of Major Rose, however, were not 
confined to the carpet. He was a very efficient 
aid to General Irvine during the remainder of the 
war, and was of particular service while the latter 
commanded the western department at Pittsburg ; 
a command rendered the more embarrassing on 
account of the disputes arising out of the conflict- 
ing claims of Pennsylvania and Virginia. Rose 
made himself very popular with the country peo- 
ple, and at their request he was sent by Irvine as 
an aid to Colonel Crawford on the ill-starred ex- 
pedition to the Sandusky Plains in 1782. ‘* Craw- 
ford pressed me for some officers,’’ writes Irvine to 
Washington at this time, ‘‘and I have sent with 
him Lieutenant Rose, my aid-de camp, a very 
vigilant, active, brave young gentleman, well 
acquainted with service, and a surgeon. These 
two are all I could venture to spare.’’ ‘‘ Mr. 
Rose, your aid-de-camp,’’ also writes Lieutenant 
James Marshall to Irvine, ‘‘ was very hearty when 
I left him at Mingo Bottom. His services on this 
occasion have endeared you much to the people 
of this country, and given great satisfaction to the 
men on the expedition.”’ 

Indeed, the presence of Rose at Mingo Bottom, 
on his way to Sandusky, gave much satisfaction to 
such of the volunteers as had previously made his 
acquaintance at Fort Pitt (Pittsburg), all being 
captivated both by his fine appearance and by his 
urbanity and warm-heartedness. In a letter from 
him to Irvine from this place, he says, ‘* My pres- 
ence caused, seemingly, uneasiness, It was sur- 
mised I had been sent to take command. An 
open declaration of mine at a meeting of the 
officers that I did not intend to take upon myself 
any command of any kind whatever, but to act as 
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an aid-de-camp to the commanding officer, seemed 
to satisfy every one, and all goes on charmingly. 
I must beg the favor of you,’’ said Rose, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘to receive my half boots from Patrick 
Leonard, and one pair of shoes, as I am already 
almost barefooted.” 

In the battle of Sandusky itself, also, Rose did 
brave and efficient service. As the opposing forces 
drew near to each other his keen, dark eyes flashed 
with excitement, and his demeanor was calm, cool 
and confident. As he scoured along on his blooded 
mare from point to point, carrying orders to his 
commander, his intrepidity and fine martial ap- 
pearance attracted all eyes and won all hearts. 
When the foe was seen directly in front taking 
possession of a grove on the prairie, a quick, for- 
ward movement, led by Rose, soon drove the 
Indians out into the ‘‘ open,’’ and the battle raged 
with alternate success until night put an end to 
the conflict. 

It is not our design to enter into the details of 
the unfortunate engagement of the next day, in 
which Colonel Crawford was captured only to 
suffer a horrible death by torture, and the Ameri- 
cans sustained a disastrous defeat. As the latter 


broke Colonel Williamson assumed the command, 
and, aided by Major Rose, covered the retreat and 


saved it from becoming an utter rout. ‘*I must 
acknowledge myself,’’ writes Colonel Williamson 
to General Irvine, on this occasion, ‘‘ ever obliged 
to yourself for your favors on this expedition. 
Major Rose will give you a particular account of 
our retreat.’’ General Irvine, also, bears testi- 
mony to his aid’s truthfulness and integrity. 
‘* The inclosed letters,’’ he writes to Washington, 
in his official report, ‘‘ one from Colonel William- 
son, second in command, and the other from 
Major Rose, my aid-de-camp, contain all the 
particulars of this transaction which have as vet 
come to hand.” But the major himself did not 
return from this expedition without some hair- 
breadth escapes. Dr. William A. Irvine, a grand- 
son of the General, speaking of the conduct of 
Rose on this occasion, in a letter to the writer, 
says, ‘I remember to have heard an officer relate 
that having made his own way into a tree-top he 
witnessed the pursuit of Major Rose by a party of 
mounted Indians, who were at times so close to 
him as to throw their tomahawks. They were, 
however, finally baffled by the superior horseman- 
ship and the coolness of Rose.’’ 

It would seem, moreover, that Rose did not 








leave America without having had a little experi- 
ence in the peculiar American institution known 
as ‘‘lobbying.’’ Nor is it a slight proof of the 
confidence which: was reposed in him by his 
brother officers that he, himself a foreigner, should 
have been sent to Philadelphia to look after their 
interests in the Pennsylvania Legislature. ‘‘ The 
military gentlemen of our line,’’ he writes, during 
the session of 1784, ‘‘ have awakened from their 
slumbers, and the walls of the city tavern have 
been twice the silent witnesses of our loud deliber- 
ations. The House will not readily repeal 
the act granting us lands upon the Alleghany 
waters, but it is very probable they can be pre- 
vailed on to assume our commutation, and set 
apart a certain defined tract of country upon the 
west branch of the Susquehannah, for the redemp- 
tion of our commutation notes at a certain ratio 
per one hundred acres. A committee has been 
appointed to confer with the committee of the 
Ways and Means of this Assembly; the result of 
which has not yet transpired.’’ In hié correct use 


| of the language he certainly sets an example to 


more pretentious English scholars of that and the 
present day. 

Besides these good qualities, however, Rose was 
noted for his strict integrity and high principles 
of honor, carrying them indeed so far as at times 
to be amusing. An instance of this—which, by 
the way, reminds us of Governor Marcy’s patch— 
occurs in one of his accounts rendered to the gov- 
ernment for his expenses while on a military jour- 
ney. This is here copied in full, although at the 
risk—in these degenerate days—of calling up a 
sneer upon the faces of that coterie of gentlemen 
known as the ‘‘ Ring.” 

_“ Major Rose, his bill, April y® 
4th, 1783, —_— Pa. 


oo 
~ 


To two meals victuals 
“ one quart of cider 
two meals victuals for y® man 
eight quarts of oats. . . . . . 
hay, one night for two horses . 
six quarts of oats. . 2... 2 2 seo oO. 
one nip of todey 
half-pint of whiskey " 
(womens viduals. 2. wit te ses oO. 
“ “ce 
four quarts of oats 
eight “ “ “ 
one bowl of whiskey todey 
“ “ “ spirit “ “ 
hay, one night, for two horses . 


CPSP ee Peele Pe se? 


earloog9oos9—pHn29920 


To two gills of whiskey for y* man, 


Ye 
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N. B.—The half-pint of whiskey was used to wash the 
back of my port-mantiau horse which was much hurt. 
JoHN Rose.” 


Indeed, this strict integrity of character was 
fully recognized by his superiors, who, at the close 
of the war, entrusted to him the payment of the 
troops garrisoned at Pittsburg, investing him with 
this responsible trust in the following order : 

“It is ordered that the privates of the infantry 
in the Continental service receive, on account of 
their pay, by the musters of January, 1783, half-a- 
dollar specie per week, and the non-commissioned 
officers the same portion, until further orders. 
Major Rose having been pleased to take upon 
himself the trouble of paying the troops of this 
garrison (Pittsburg), agreeable to the above direc- 
tions, he requests that a commissioned officer of 
each company attend the payments made to his 
men. The commanding officers of companies are, 
therefore, directed to attend, with their respective 
companies, immediately after troop-beating in the 
following succession, viz.: artillery, Virginia de- 
tachment and Pennsylvania detachment.’’ 

In the spring of 1784 Major Rose returned to 
Russia. -When on the point of leaving Philadel- 
phia for New York, where he was to take passage 
for Amsterdam, he, with that order and system for 
which he was remarkable, wrote General Irvine as 
follows : 

‘* Your forage accounts I attempted to settle 
with Major Hodgeston; but the day not being 
determined by Congress when the army was dis- 
charged—whether it was the third or fourth of 
November last—prevented me. Your receipt books 
you will find among the magazines, packed up in 
a small box. The final accounts of your Conti- 
nental settlement I have properly adjusted and 
committed to the care of Mr. Howell, who was to 
have left West Point yesterday to settle the accounts 
of our line.”’ 

While the vessel was lying in the harbor of New 
York, waiting for a favoring wind, Major Rose 
wrote a letter to General Irvine, expressing his 
warm gratitude and attachment to his benefactor 
and his family; expressing, however, his sorrow 
for having abstained so long from making known 
his true history. He then stated that his name 
was not John Rose, but Gustavus de Rosenthal, of 
Livonia, in Russia; that he was a baron of the 
Empire, and that in an encounter with a nobleman, 
within the precincts of the palace at St. Peters- 





burg, he had killed his antagonist in a duel, 
brought on by a blow the latter had inflicted upon 
an aged uncle in his presence. He had then fled 
to England, whence learning of the American war, 
he had sailed immediately for America, anxious to 
draw his sword in behalf of the American Colonies. 
He had now, through the mediation of his family, 
received permission to return, but he designed 
coming back and making America hishome. The 
fact, however, that he was made Grand Marshal 
of Livonia soon after his return to his native coun- 
try, and other ¢ircumstances which need not here 
be enumerated, prevented the fulfillment of his in- 
tentions, though he often recurred to it in a warm 
correspondence which he kept up with the Irvine 
family until his death, in 1830. 

‘*Though my wishes,’’ he writes from St. Pe- 
tersburg, in 1804, ‘‘are crossed against their will, 
my thoughts remain at liberty and took their flight 
across the Atlantic, at the sight of an American 
vessel I discerned in the river making ready to get 
under sail. I went immediately home and sat 
down to write you these few lines.”’ 

The republicanism, however, which he had 
learned in America, he seemed not to have for- 
gotten in Russia; and it is rather an interesting 
incident that Alexander, who has been suspected 
of democratic leanings at a later period, should 
have expressed the wish that he (Rosenthal) should 
wear the insignia of the Republican Society of the 
Cincinnati. 

‘‘ Having already got to the age of fifty,’’ he 
writes, in 1805, to General Irvine, ‘‘ you’ll think 
I could well go into my grave without having the 
emblem of the Order of the Cincinnati dangling 
at my button-hole. As for myself, I think so, too; 
but the people, having heard of my being a mem- 
ber of that order, will begin to think me a cheat 
if I do not wear it as a matter of great distinction 
agreeably to their notions; and, moreover, the 
first man himself [Alexander] has been asking me 
about it, and desires I should wear it. I am there- 
fore obliged to entreat you again to send me the 
ribbon with the emblem as it is worn.’’ 

The last letter that was received from him was 
written to Callender Irvine, a son of the General, 
in which, after expressing the most cordial attach- 
ment to his friend and benefactor, he added : 

‘¢ An affair of honor compelled me to abandon 
my own country. TI fled to America for refuge ; 
was graciously received by your venerated father, 
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and cherished by him as a son. My obligation 
cannot be told—the power of language cannot ex- 
press all I feel. I wish his portrait above all 
things. Send it to me that I may possess the de- 
light of constantly reviewing the resemblance of 
my best friend. It wil! fill up the measure of my 
happiness. I have contentment with opulence. 


The mistress of my early affections is now my | 


wife.”’ 
The children of Baron Rosenthal, one of whom 
served with distinction in Poland, all died before 


him, though two granddaughters were still living, 
in 1867, in Russia. 

In consideration of the long and valuable ser- 
vices of Major Rose, the general Government 
granted him bounty lands in Ohio, and he received 
from Pennsylvania two tracts of ‘‘ donation land ’’ 
in the northwestern part of the State. What be- 
came of his interest in the Ohio lands is unknown ; 
They 





| but that he saved his other tract is certain. 


are situated on Oil Creek, and have become very 
| valuable. 





THE APPROACH OF AGE. 


By Joun H. Bryant. 


Gone are the friends my boyhood knew, 

Gone threescore years since childhood’s morn ; 
A lonely stalk I stand where grew 

And proudly waved the summer corn. 


Scanning the record of my years, 

How blank, how meagre seems the page, 
How small the sum of good appears 

Wrought by those hands from youth to age. 


Yet, ’midst the toils and cares of life, 
I’ve tried to keep a cheerful heart ; 

To curb my fiercer passions’ strife, 
And as a man to act my part. 


And I repine not at my lot, 
Glad to have lived in times like these, 
When mystic chords of human thought 
Bind realm to realm across the seas. 


When this dear land, Time’s latest birth, 
Smites every chain from human hands, 
And ’midst the nations of the earth 
The greatest, freest, noblest stands, 


When progress in material things 
Leads upward immaterial mind, 

And into nearer prospect brings 
The perfect life of all mankind. 


Kindly, as yet, life’s autumn sun 
Gilds the green precincts of my home; 
Softly, though fast, the moments run, 
And fleeting seasons go and come. 


Yet nearer moans the wintry blast, 
The chilling wind of Age that blows, 
Through darkening storms with cloud o’ercast, 
With blinding sleet and drifting snows. 


Ho! gleaner on life’s wintry lea, 

I hear thy steps ’mid rustling leaves, 
And soon this withered stalk will be 

Close garnered with the autumn sheaves. 


And then will He, beneath whose eye 
Each act of right and wrong appears, 

Aught of untarnished grain descry 
Among these husks of wasted years ? 


Haply these mustering clouds that lower 
On the low sky in seeming wrath 
May vanish, and life’s sunset hour 
Shed a calm radiance o’er my path. 


Then may the clear horizon bring 
Those glorious summits to the eye, 
Where, flanked by fields of endless spring, 
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“IF WE 


Ir we would but check the speaker 
When he spoils his neighbor’s fame, 

If we would but help the erring 
Ere we utter words of blame; 

If we would, how many might we 
Turn from paths of sin and shame. 


Ah, the wrong that might be righted 
If we would but see the way! 

Ah, the way that might be lightened 
Every hour and every day, 

If we would but hear the pleadings 
Of the hearts that go astray! 


WOULD.” 


Let us step outside the stronghold 
| Of our selfishness and pride; 
Let us lift our fainting brothers, 
Let us strengthen ere we chide; 
Let us, ere we blame the fallen, 
Hold the light to cheer and guide. 


In each life, however lowly, 
There are seeds of mighty good; 

Still, we shrink from! souls appealing 
With a timid “if we could ;” 

But a God who judges all things 
Knows the truth is, “if we would,” 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davip 


CHAPTER XXIII. FUN, FROLIC AND FOLLY, FINISHED 
SOBERLY. 

CLARENCE CLINTON, after parting from Bertram 
and Gabriel, made quick progress on his faithful 
nag. There was good cause for the animal’s haste 
—his mate was on the same road that night before 
him. Old Cornelius Wynkoop’s negro Ebo, was a 
dissolute fellow, spending three nights in the week, 
besides Sunday, in some dissipation. He never 
went far without a good horse, and though it 
might be to a distance, he was sure to return 
before his master had shaken the ashes out of his 
first pipe. 

Ebo, Wynkoop’s right-hand man, loved a horse, 
as all his race do, and mounted on black or 
brown, he forgot everything for the time. He 
treated the span impartially, taking them always 
out time about. The horses were brothers, and 
never parted from each other but they were glad 
to meet again. This instinct led them always to 
run to the same point when they could get free, 
and the wild Ebo had been found out before now 
in this very way, and traced to the very place he 
was most averse to being found in. 

As Clarence rode along in the middle of the 
night, to his great surprise and sudden alarm his 
horse set up a loud neighing and whinnying, 
which made all the fields around vocal. At short 
intervals, these calls were responded to by others 
of the same kind, which increased in number and 
loudness in proportion as he advanced. All at 
once he was brought up standing at the door of a 
low cabin, where voices and screams went up, as 
if a hundred witches were dinning the air and 
performing their eldritch rites. ‘‘ Black spirits 
and white, red spirits and gray,’’ all seemed 
mingling together. 

After gratifying his curiosity a moment by 


looking through the low window, he prepared to | 


go forward; but to his mortification his horse 
would not move a foot, but sent forth one of ‘his 
loudest neighs, that provoked the rider to ven- 
geance, which caused the animal to make all the 


more noise, till it at last arrested the attention of | back would be to frustrate his whole plan. 


the company within for an instant. One of the 
dancers came to the window, and seeing nothing, 


MurRbDOcH. 


called to the fiddler, ‘‘ Czease, play up ;’’ and the 
old fellow within gave his bow a double stroke, 
that, skirled on the strings till the screams of the 
company came again in full force. Clarence 
descended and looked in more closely, intending 
to lead his horse past; and sucha sight he never 
beheld before. There were at least forty negroes, 
enjoying themselves in the most outlandish sports. 
The dance was a cross between the wild African 
jig and the low Dutch hornpipe. 

During a brief pause in the noise Black and 
Brown gave an impatient neigh, that went to the 
quick ear of the delinquent negroes. Some one 
who had been out of doors ran in crying, ‘* Ebo! 
your massa come; ole Kaarney at the door.’’ 

Quick as a flash, the black rogue ran to the 
door, and seeing the horse that Clarence held—he 
knew his shape and his neigh in an instant—he 
prepared his back for the whip; running out in 
the dark, to where Clarence stood, he screamed 
out, ‘* Massa, massa, forgive ma ’passes, as Dom- 
inie says, in our Fader. Me come down to 
Phoebe Cauterwalikin, but didn’t mean to come ; 
forgive me ma dets.”’ 

Clarence saw that he was under some mistake, 
and quietly said so; asking Ebo if he would help 
him to take the animal past the door, for he was 
in great haste to get on. 

By this time Ebo had seen his error in regard to 
the man, but was still sure about the beast ; and 
suddenly changing his tone, he called out : 

‘‘Ha! Cowboy stole massa hoss. Goot; the 
tief found out dis time. Fox fal ente de trap 
himselv. He! he! he!’’ 

And his mirth returned with something addi- 
tional to pay for the fear he had incurred. All 
the company had felt the alarm—quietness had 
reigned till Ebo called out, ‘‘ Cowboy,’’ when a 
_shout arose as the whole party, male and female, 
| surrounded the man and horse. 
| Clarence, in the midst of this black mob, found 
‘himself in a complete hornet’s nest and dilemma. 
| To tell them who he was would be folly, and to go 
His 
| first thought was to leave the horse in the hands 
of those who claimed it, and go forward afoot. As 
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he proposed this, he soon found that Ebo was in 
as great a quandary as himself; Old Kaarney would 
demand of him how he happened to be there, to 
make the discovery, and he knew that the bringing 
back of Brown would not save his own carcass 
from the lash; so that between the doubt of the 
stranger and the doubt of the negro, there was 
rising an uncertain state of things. Old Pheebe, 
who was in reality the leader of the whole party, 
cut the knot in the right place, when she called 
out : 

‘*Take ’em to de Squire. To de Squire Bur- 
hause!’’ To this proposition all responded with 
the heartiest good will, and as Clarence found out 
that the Squire’s was not far off, he hoped to prove 
to his satisfaction that he was neither Cowboy nor 
horse thief. 

Just as they all were about to start for the Squire’s, 
a young lithe negro came up, blowing and puffing, 
saying, as his breath would allow him, ‘‘ the bulls! 
the black bulls !—Bob and Peet.’’ 

The young scamp had been sent off to drive two 
bulls, that were kept at opposite sides of Judge 
Abiel’s farm, into the same lot, where they were 
sure to fight, with a force and a fury which could 
not fail to be prodigiously interesting to the blacks. 
With their characteristic thoughtlessness of all but 
the present, they forgot everything but the expected 
sport. Ebo, however, took hold of Brown’s bridle, 
and led him down through the rail fence into the 
field, thinking, of course, that his late rider would 
follow, which he did with apparent good will. 
The two mad creatures were coming toward each 
other from opposite sides of the field, foaming and 
pawing the ground as they drew near. They bent 
their heads, then rushed together with all their 
fury, meeting in the centre, when their skulls 
cracked. Retiring, they flew forward again with 
still greater force and anger than before, continu- 
ing these repeated attacks, till the one and then 
the other grew weak with the effort. When fasten- 
ing their horns, they pushed, as one of the ruling 
spirits said, when asked, 

‘* What would de Domeley say, Tom ?’’ 

** Dey push like the bulls of Bashan.”’ 

The great interest which Clarence took in the bat- 
tle was in the human animals, whose excitement was 
beyond bounds as the fun proceeded. Young and 
old, male and female, at every new onset, screamed 
and laughed, clapping their hands, holding by 
each other, and then falling down, seemed more 





like persons possessed with noisy spirits than black 
mortals, Even Ebo had forgotten all about Black 
or Brown. 

In the midst of this fun, Clarence stepped to the 
rear, and leaving the horse tied to the fence, he 
took the road afoot, plainly perceiving that he 
would reach his destination sooner in this way than 
roundabout by the Squire’s. 

On the road he was overtaken, to his great mor- 
tification, by three of the late frolickers, on horse- 
back, and ordered to stop, or be ‘‘shot through 
the small ob de back.’’ There was nothing left 
for him but to submit, in hope of escaping through 
the intervention of the Squire, to whom they said 
he must go for stealing that horse. But Clarence 
fortunately thought of an expedient which offered 
a chance of escape ; he asked, coolly: 

‘* Where is the horse that any one saw me steal ? 
Produce the animal.”’ 

Here was something they had not calculated 
upon, for Ebo had seized the bridle, and was by 
this time far on the way back to his master’s stable : 
consequently no evidence of horse-stealing being 
on the ground, the fellows felt themselves utterly 
at a loss now when the prisoner was in their hands. 

By this time a new actor appeared upon the 
stage, in the person of a singularly dressed masque, 
who said, ‘‘this is my prisoner. Begone;’’ and 
taking Clarence by the arm, led him off a short 
distance, and dismissed him, saying: ‘‘ Keep the 
main road and make haste, for the day dawns soon 
after cock-crowing.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE DOMINIE SCHUNEMAN. 
CLARENCE, walking on in the gray light, fol- 
lowed the well-beaten road, thinking of what he 


had witnessed with surprise. What chiefly affected 
him was the voice of the mysterious masque. He 
had heard it before—but where? The sound of 
the call, uttered in the dark morning, by this 
stranger, haunted his imagination. He had heard 
a preacher say, when preaching on the words, 
‘« The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau,’’ that deceivers can disguise them- 
selves in all things but their voice. Who could 
this unknown friend be? 

Day was beginning to dawn as Clarence came in 
sight of the stone church that stood in the centre 
of a neat yard on the roadside. A small village 
was scattered around a mill. The murmur of a 
waterfall mingled with the dashing sounds of the 
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wheel. There also stood the smithy, *and the 
tavern. The fields showed a better cultivation 
than were to be expected in a new country. He 
did not know that the whole region was more than 
a century old. A plain of considerable extent, 
running from the south as far north as the eye 
could see, was well dotted with dwellings, sur- 
rounded by orchards and barns; while the hills 
here and there had bare places on their sides, 
showing that improvement went on. 

Clarence came up to the door of the church, 
surveying it with interest, as it reminded him much 
of what he had seen in the Low Countries of Eu- 
rope. It was built of stone, and covered with the 
red tile socommon in Holland. Posts were placed 
all along the road, with rings in them, for fasten- 
ing teams; and a few sheds stood at the rear of 
the church for such as had more care for their car- 
riages than the majority. The small belfry rose 
from the middle of the square roof; and ‘a bell 
hung in it, which, no doubt, had been the gift of 
some pious Dutchman of the past, whose monu- 
ment stood in the graveyard near by. There the 
traveller went first, and read in the gray of the 
morning, the names of the forefathers of the place, 
showing that they had mainly been of Holland 
origin, with less of the Huguenot blood than he 
had seen in some other places. Van Bergen, Van 
Kleek, Van Duesen, Van Vechten were most nu- 
merous. What surprised Clarence was the mixture 
of both English and Scotch, especially of the lat- 
ter, in a place so far remote from the thoroughfares 
of the world. 

‘¢ These Dutch,’’ he muttered to himself, ‘I 
believe are found everywhere except where hunger 
and starvation are known; and here, too, are the 
highlanders from Scotland, that hungry country. 
You cannot starve them out.’’ 

Here were Salisbury and Grant, McPherson and 
Newkirk, all met in this fine amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded with high hills, that were washed yearly 
of their best soil to fatten these lands below, and 
these, in time, became fit to support an immense 
population, already flocking into it from many 
countries. Here, too, was the temple, where all 
worshipped their Maker. 

With such reflections, the young Englishman 
spent the half hour that preceded the sunrise, 
when he was told to expect a meeting with the 
greatest man of the place. Standing as he did, at 
the door of the church, he looked to the east and 
saw a stone house in the midst of a small orchard, 


and the whole surroundings showed uncommon 
thrift and neatness. 

‘«That is the parson’s house, no doubt,”’ said 
Clarence to himself, ‘‘and there is the man of 
God himself; the instructor, the guide, the friend, 
and the true patriot ; I wonder if he be at all like 
the one I have just left! I marvel if our clergy- 
men in old England would fight and preach for 
their country and their people, as these men are 
doing !”’ 

The Dominie Schuneman, of Kaatskill, with 
whom we are already somewhat acquainted, was 
walking slowly from his house to his barn, survey- 
ing things to the right and left, that he might have 
all put in order. For having been absent on public 
business for his people, he had of course neglected 
his own affairs, and as he depended more upon his 
farm than upon his salary, it was necessary for him 
to watch on all sides. Clarence, to give the rev- 
erend gentleman time to mark his presence, had 
walked deliberately across the way from the church 
door ; but as the parsonage stood on the highway 
to the city of Albany, every passer-by was seen, 
and scanned carefully in those times of excite- 
ment. The Dominie had seen the stranger, and 
was watching his movements, as he continued to 
throw out handfuls of Indian corn to his poultry, 
of which he had a numerous flock, including a 
i herd of turkeys, that would have fed an army ina 
i strait. 

‘*Good morning,’’ was the salutation of the 
stranger, to which the pastor courteously responded 
by a slight touch of his cap, that came close to his 
head, falling in flaps over the ears, after the man- 
ner of John Calvin, as seen in pictures of that 
great man. Clarence found little difficulty in 
opening a conversation with the good man, who, 
meanwhile, having finished feeding his poultry, 
passed on into the stable, and at once called out, 
in a sharp voice, ‘‘Tom! Tom! You vagabond, 
come into the stable.’’ Looking behind, Clarence 
saw the one called, and recognized in him one of 
the ringleaders in the singular frolic of the night 
before, the latter also recognizing the supposed 
horse-thief, and with his eyes apparently appealing 
for silence on his part. 

‘*What is the matter with you? What makes 
you look so drowsy? Ha, what is here! What 
makes Dick all over in a muck of sweat? Who 
has had him out of the stable in the night? Some 
black skin will pay for this before sundown.”’ 

The negro went about his business in anything 
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but a comfortable mood, seeing a witness of his 
folly in such familiar intercourse with his master ; 
and at the same time he was planning in his mind 
how he might counteract the evil effects of any- 
thing against himself, by something equally dis- 
astrous to the stranger. 

Dominie Schuneman, whose company we expect 
to keep the greater part of the time through this 
history, was a man of large and wide influence in 
his time. He belonged to one of the oldest fami- 
lies that came from Holland at an early day, and 
which had risen to some wealth and a good 
position. Of their ancestors, he was one who 
would not boast. When his wife, who rather 
looked up to the aristocracy, would begin to trace 
back, he would curtly say: 

‘* The less of that, Maria, the better. My name 
is Schuneman; and you are Dutch enough to 
know that that is skinner; another word for plain 
butcher. A Yankee would call it Skin-flint.” 

But the parents of our friend were able to send 
their son back to the Vaderland, where, at Leyden, 
he obtained a liberal education, and was ordained 
to the Gospel ministry, which he had exercised 
with great fidelity in this place, Kaatskill, since 
his return to his native country. His parish ex- 
tended from Caatsban to near Albany, taking in 
all the mountain districts; so that he was as well 
known as any man in the province, and knew as 
well what was going on in it as if he were an 
officer of the State. His ardent temperament 
made him a fierce foe and a firm friend, while his 
superior learning raised him above all the laymen 
in his region; and his office gave him a power 
which he was not slack to use, on his own respon- 
sibility. He was a fair representative of the ma- 
jority of his class, both in their good and doubtful 
qualities. The whole colony of New York was in 
the hands of these Dominies, and it is praise 
enough to their memories, that that portion of the 
new States came out of that great struggle as 
honorably as Massachusetts. 

Clarence, taking the hint given him by Gabriel 
at parting, followed the Dominie into the house, 
and, when the breakfast was announced, sat down 
to the table as if he were one of the family. A 
large platter of fricasseed chickens, mixed with 


slices of pork, stood in the centre of the bountiful | 


board, surrounded by other dishes heaped with 
cold meats of different kinds. Venison and bear’s 


meat, and hillocks of bread and bowls of milk 





abounded. After grace, said in Dutch, the master 
of the feast said, ‘‘Set to, help yourselves, and 
your neighbors will like you the better,’’ and suit- 
ing the action to the word, he planted his fork in 
the leg of the fattest fowl and transferred it to his 
own plate of wood, of which material were all the 
vessels at the table. His guest understood the 
hint, and did justice to the viands, not having 
tasted anything since his imprisonment at Sny- 
der’s, except a piece of apple pie that fat Phoebe 
had thrust into his fist as he went down to see the 
bull-fight. 

There was but little said during the meal, and 
that in a language which Clarence could not fully 
understand. Still he knew more than they gave 
him credit for. Having resided for some time in 
the Low Countries he had picked up enough of 
the language to enable him to follow the meaning 
of certain questions and answers given, in the purer 
style which an educated man always uses in his 
family. The wife was a large, grand-looking 
woman, and her speech was with authority, not 
excepting the Dominie himself. Her complexion 
was pure white and red, but her look was harder 
than one would expect in a place so remote from 
the public eye. It might be the times had made 
her severe; but it struck Clarence that she was too 
masculine to be motherly, and was more likely to 
be feared than loved by the people of the parish. 
Her husband always addressed her under the title 
’*Yfvrow, which the stranger soon found was as 
much her official name as Dominie was his, which 
she never failed to give him, fulfilling to the letter 
the spiritual injunction and example of Sarah, who 
called Abraham Lord. A swarm of children were 
around the table—not like olive plants, but’more 
like Dutch cabbages, and Clarence noted that they 
all had the Latin terminations to their names, Jo- 
hannes, Wilhelmus, Martinus. 

Breakfast over, the householder, with the handle 
of his knife struck the cherry-table three times, 
when a large ebony wench entered placing a heavy 
clasped Bible before him, then in marched a drove 
of old and young negroes. Where they found 
lodging and procured food it was difficult to guess, 
The whites present took possession of the seats, as 
of right, while the blacks squatted down on the 
floor, becoming as still as midnight, while the 
father and the priest read from the sacred book in 
English, for, though it was the Dutch translation, 
he gave it in the other tongue freely as he went 
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along. He read the forty-sixth Psalm, and said, 
as he closed the book, ‘‘ this was the favorite por- 
tion of Luther in the times of his trouble. These 
are times of trouble in which we live. We need 
the same comfort and defence. Let us seek them 
from God.’’ He then offered up fervent petitions 
in the two languages spoken around him. There 
was some comfort for all in what he said. Clarence 
observed that the common cause of the country 
was not overlooked ; defence against all enemies 
from within and from without. Nor was the 
*‘ guest and the stranger’’ passed by, when the 
wish was expressed that this ‘‘ youth of fair counte- 
nance and of pleasant speech might be prospered 
on his way, if he had an honest heart and an up- 
right purpose.’’ After prayer there was a general 
rush for the door; the young fry, white and black 
alike, eager to be off away from restraint, while 
the older and the confidential lingered behind for 
a word of recognition, or for orders concerning 
the duties of the day before them. The Dominie 
was evidently a man of large business, from the 
commands he issued and the questions he asked. 
Nor were these all about farming or parish work ; 
some referred to public business, but spoken in a 
low tone, which told the guest that he had not yet 
obtained the confidence of the family or of its 
head. 

The last who went to the door was Tom, who, 
knowing that all was not right, waited behind. 

‘*You were out at Phcebe’s last night, you 
rascal, and had Dick with you,’’ was the pointed 
accusation of the master. 

‘**Lor, massa, who tol’ you? Me covered up de 
big book, and me tought it could no speak in de 
dark.’’ 

‘*T can see in the dark, you rapscallion that you 
are. Get your back bared. Ten stripes with the 
rawhide will save Dick another race to Phoebe’s.’’ 

Tom cast his jacket at once, and, turning round 
on his master, asked, ‘‘ Your spook see dis gentle- 
man here too at Aunt Phcebe’s ?”’ 

Clarence, who had not been an unconcerned 
spectator of the scene, became now an eager 
listener, 

‘*What do you mean?”’ said the enraged master. 
**Do you think such a gentleman as this would 
stop at such a bedlam as you have just come 
from ?”’ 

There was a sharpness in the tone and a look of 
the eye in the interrogator that made Clarence 
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start, and which sent a look of fury into the eye 
of the culprit, who evidently wished to involve 
the young man in the trouble; so rising from his 
seat he held out the letter which had been given 
to him, and was stepping forward when he was 
met by the reverend gentleman half way, who, 
with great dignity of manner, held out his hand, 
saying : 

** You have some commands for me I suppose, 
sir? Excuse me while I dispose of this business ;’’ 
and with that he informed the impudent Tom that 
he might look out for the full payment of what 
was owing to him before he went to bed, unless 
something occurred that would make atonement 
for the doings of last night. 

*«Sit down, sir. I see that this letter is from 
my worthy brother of Sopus. Dreadful times 
there; wicked devils those red-coats. Unprovoked 
outrage. It would give them no more than they 
deserve if every one engaged in that act were 
hung. Yesterday, too, setting that good man’s 
house on fire. Poor Martin Schuyler. 
all of them. Gentlemen! Devils !’’ 

All this sent forth in fierce objurgations as he 
read the letter, which, for aught Clarence knew, 
was telling the passionate Dominie how he had been 
engaged during the night of the Sopus raid. It 
was plain that the Dominie was in no good mood. 
He had more of the magistrate in his look than 
the minister of religion. Rising, te said with 
severe authority, ‘‘ Your business will require 
consideration ; and as there are a great many 
things to be done to-day, we will dispense with 
your presence till we have more time.”’ 

With this, he opened the door, when they were 
met in the hall by one of his parishioners, 
inquiring if the Dominie had made ‘‘ up the salve 
for Aunt Nilly’s foot.’ It was handed to him in 
a small box. Clarence saw inscribed on it: ‘*To 
be well rubbed in; and this will cure, with Goad’s 
blessing.’’ 

‘« A droll mixture,’’ said the young Englishman. 
‘This man is a minister, master, magistrate, 
doctor, and if I may judge by my being sent to 
him, he is captain of the Kaatskill Whig militia. 
But I doubt very much if he serves me and my’ 
cause. My notion is, to bribe some one as a 
guide, and flee to the mountains, trusting myself 
to Brandt, claiming his aid as an officer in the 
king’s service.”’ 

With these half-formed plans in his mind, he 
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left the presence of the Dominie, wandering he 
knew not whither, but every now and then 
recurring to the idea of escaping to the hills. 
But was it not long before he perceived that that 
would be a dfficult matter, for it did not seem to 
him that he was for one moment out of the sight 
of Tom, or some one else that he had seen with 
Tom. At last the thought darted across his mind, 
‘‘T am watched. They suspect me, and that 
vagabond is the spy.” 


CHAPTER XXV.'—A PRISONER IN DISGUISE, BEFORE 
A TRIBUNAL IN DISGUISE. 

CLARENCE CLINTON, whom we left in a state of 
uncertainty, politely bowed out of doors, and yet 
not at freedom, felt it hard thus to submit. He 
fretted himself, wishing a thousand times that he 
had insisted on being taken up at once to the camp 
of Brandt. That being now impossible, he at 
length resolved to follow the current of events. 
So, composing his feelings as he best could, he set 
about diverting his mind by observing what was 
new to him. 

It was evident from the unusually large number 
of people in so small a village, that something of 
importance was about taking place. Following the 
current he was landed at the church door, where 
was a motley assemblage. 

While this gathering was to our adventurer the 
subject alike*¥of study and wonder, he noticed a 


1 The real object of Vaughan’s expedition to the north 
was, if possible, to form a junction with Burgoyne, who was 
now hard beset at Saratoga. All that was known of that 
daring commander’s movements at the south, made the king’s 
friends despair of his success. The communication between 
these two extreme points of operation was entirely cut off; and 
he who was willing to become the forlorn hope of the army, was 
regarded by the one side as a spy and by the other as a hero. 
Messenger after messenger was thus despatched and caught, 
and still another went for help as their fate still remained in 
suspense, till it led in some instances to desperation. He was 
ready at length for any Ceceit or scheme, bearing tbe least 
semblance of feasibility. Once succeed in getting his spies 
below Albany, with the river on one side and the mountains 
on the other, and what was to hinder their communicating 
either with Brandt or with Vaughan in time to let Sir Henry 
Clinton know his position and obtain his aid? Having re- 
cently come all the way from Canada, a journey over the 
Kaatsbergs, keeping back by the Round Top, seemed to him 
an easy thing: nor were there wanting gallant men willing to 
undertake the risk, at the command of such a chief. How 
far their judgment was well informed, or how well the people 
of the country met these plans, must be left to our history. 








face strangely familiar. He puzzled his mind try- 
ing to recall some name that he might attach to it, 
but in vain. He viewed it in every possible light 
in profile and direct ; and while in each fresh light 
glimpses satisfied him that he had known the man 
in some other place, he still was at a loss to give 
him a locality in past history. Tall, thin and wan 
in his appearance, it was evident that he belonged 
not here. His dress was buckskin, with a small 
cloak thrown over his shoulders which nearly hid 
a coat of homespun gray. He wore a cap of bear- 
skin and a beard that seemed to be but a part of 
the samé animal’s fur, cut from its neck. As this 
maii’s eye wandered around the crowd as if search- 
ing for some one, it fastened at last on Clarence, 
so searchingly that the young man found the blood 
rising to his eyes; and he was about to go forward 
and demand an explanation, when he was called 
aside with a slight tap on the shoulder by one that 
he knew to be an officer in his Majesty’s service, 
but who had been taken prisoner six months before 
in an attack upon Fort Washington. The greeting 
on both sides was warm but silent. 

‘¢Clinton,’’ said the officer, ‘‘ why, in the name 
of all that is good, are you here ?”’ 

‘‘May I not ask of you the same thing !’’ said 
Clarence. ‘‘ You seem to be in the bear’s den, 
and so near the mouth, one might think escape 
was desirable.’’ 

‘¢Oh,”’ said the other, ‘‘I am here on my parole 
of honor and must run my chances of exchange. 
There are ten of us here among these boors.”’ 

‘¢ Pray,’’ said Clarence, ‘‘ is that one of your set 
there with the rough cap? Look cautiously around, 
for he is watching us, and his eyes seem as if they 
would search me through. I am sure he is an 
Englishman, and I am confident of having seen 
him somewhere in my travels.”’ 

Clarence’s companion declared that though he 
must know that pale face well, he had never before 
seen him in this region; and he could only con- 
jecture that he must be some one in disguise look- 
ing around him for sport, like others present. 
Clarence replied in a whisper, ‘‘ We are watched, 
and must separate for the present.’’ 

‘: Well, we must, of course; but,’’ said the other, 
‘*T will gather our friends together, and we will 
keep ourselves on the alert lest anything befall 
you.”’ 

Clarence thought it best to mix with the colo- 
nists ; and stepping up to one who had the look of 
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an Englishman, though dressed in the fashion of 
the common people of the country, he saluted him, 
asking, 

‘*Is something of importance about to be trans- 
acted here to-day ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’? was the courteous reply. ‘‘ One of 
Burgoyne’s messengers has been caught on the road 
from Albany, on her way to Sir Henry Clinton, 
whose vessel is now at the mouth of the creek.’’ 

“It is a lady then?’’ said the inquirer, with 
some perturbation of mind that almost betrayed 
him. 

‘‘Tt is a woman at any rate; as to her being a 
lady is another thing. We are not accustomed to 
calling spies ladies.’’ This was said with a sneer, 
not to be mistaken. 

‘«She is to be tried,’’ he continued, ‘‘ just now 
before the Consistory. She is a young woman, 
and very beautiful; above the common manners, 
and, perhaps, alady. But here comes the Dominie, 
who will worm out hersecret. You asked, I think, 
if this was a court to try such cases. No, not in 
law, but though the Dominie be no squire himself, 
he always sits on the bench; for he knows more 
than ali the squires between Sopus and Albany.”’ 

Clarence had not asked for this information, for 
he understood it from experience and was prepared 
to hear sentiments like these from one who spoke 
more like an Englishman than a Dutchman, though 
evidently a colonist. 

**T perceive that you are an Englishman,”’ said 
Clarence, ‘‘and are smiling at the power of this 
court to try a spy, as you say the lady is?”’ 

‘*No, sir, not English born. My father, after 
the fighting at Lake George, in the French war, 
gave up his commission an received a large tract 
of land on which he settled, along with his com- 
pany. We are most of us the sons of those men. 
The Scotch are clannish, and so you perceive a great 
many of that nation, though the greater part of 
them were so loyal that they could not live where 
the king’s power did not extend, and have removed 
to Canada. Those here now are most of them true 
to their country, though they stiffly keep to their 
religion and their dress.’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ said Clarence, ‘‘those men with the 
kilt and the hose. A fine country for highlanders.”’ 

‘*Tell me here,’’ said the colonist, ‘‘ who you 
are, as you seem to be an entire stranger ?’’ a new 
thought having entered his mind. He looked 
right into the eyes of Clarence for an answer. 








‘*T have a case before the reverend Consistory,’’ 
was the ready reply, ‘‘and I am waiting till they 
meet. Are not those the members who have en- 
tered in at present ?’’ With that Clarence went in 
with the rest, and took a seat in a large square pew 
that was made to contain a whole family. His 
new acquaintance, whose name he found was Salis- 
bury, sat next to him, and was all alive to the 
business of the occasion. Suspicion of Clarence’s 
business had induced him to take this seat, as if he 
meant to watch him. Nor was Clarence unaware 
of the suspicion. 

The Consistory was called to order by the 
Dominie, who sat as president. He offered prayer 
longer than might be necessary. Patriotic senti- 
ments prevailed, the recent devastation was referred 
to, and the abduction of two members, worthy of 
their place, was mourned over, and petitions offered 
on their behalf. Sympathy for the distressed drew 
out sobs and tears from the multitude, and a fierce 
sighing, like a surging wind, ran through the whole 
house when the good man exclaimed, ‘* Our coun- 
try is desolate, our cities are burned with fire, our 
land strangers devour, and the daughter of Zion is 
left like a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city.’’ 

** Call te prisoner,’’ said the officer, who sat 
beside the reverend man that he might be bene- 
fited by his counsel. It was a semi-sacred, semi- 
civil court. Indeed, the squire was one of the 
Consistory, as the pastor always took good care 
that he should have his hand felt in all his parish. 
Nor did this mongrel court appear so much out of 
character to Clarence, who had seen the clergy of 
England sitting at quarter sessions in their canoni- 
cals trying the poacher and the vagrant. The 
suspense of the stranger who had heard of a woman 
being arrested, who was described as beautiful and 
of superior breeding, when he saw the prisoner 
brought in was great, but he was soon relieved 
from his fears when the lady, who was unknown to 
him, stepped forward and made her obeisance to 
the chief man on the bench. The Dominie wore 
his three-cornered hat, a flowing wig, newly pow- 
dered, and long white bands that lay upon his 
capacious chest. 

‘*Who be you? What be your name? And 
where do you come from ?’’ said Squire Van Ber- 
gen, who was a peaceful, common-sense looking 
man of fifty-five, or about that age. 

‘“You ought to know who I am, and should 
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have some knowledge of where I am from before 
you venture to interrupt travellers on the king’s 
road.’’ 

This was said by the lady with some tartness, as 
if she really felt herself to be the injured party. 
She stopped short and watched the effect of her 
reply upon her inquisitor, whose brains were con- 
founded by the hardihood of the woman. But the 
Dominie whispered something in the ear of the 
legal functionary, when he again woke up, saying: 

‘Madam, the country wants watching, and you 
were travellin’ by yourself, and you must tell where 
you be come from, and where you be goin’.”’ 

There was meaning in these words ; and, though 
they were said with one leg thrown over the other 
and the arms resting on the knees, yet they were 
firmly said, and the prisoner saw that it would be 
vain attempting to carry these men by storm. So 
putting on her sweetest manner, she said in the 
softest tones, ‘*‘ You surely do not suppose that a 
lady could in any way endanger a country where 
there are so many brave men to defend it ?’’ 

‘*Madam, were you the bearer of public des- 
patches that you must be alone on the way ?”’ 

‘© You do not mean,’’ said the prisoner, ‘that 
the good people in this Christian land, with such 
good men for their pastors, are such savages that a 
lady cannot go alone where she pleases ?’’ 

She said this looking straight into the Dominie’s 
face, as if he was the one to answer that question 
which involved his calling and responsibility. Nor 
was she disappointed, for that earnest man was 
only waiting for the chance of taking up the case 
himself, since he saw plainly that the woman was 
too much for his honest elder, the squire. 

‘*There are savages in the land,’’ said the 
Dominie, ‘‘ but they do the bloody work of their 
own master.” 

‘You mean,’’ said she, artfully misconstruing 
his allusion, ‘‘ that I have nothing to fear from the 
inhabitants of this place.’’ 

‘* Nothing if your own intentions be good. We 
are more afraid of serpents than we are of savages. 
There are both around at this time.’’ 

‘**T have heard, reverend sir, for so I esteem you, 
that the fierce Mohawk has been near, but surely 
you do not perceive in me any resemblance to that 
monster ?”’ 

‘*There are painted Jezebels more cruel than 
Brandt, madam. But we have no time to parley. 
Are you the bearer of any message to our enemy 





now on the river? Answer, if you be, that we 
may get through with your business at once.”’ 

This was said with a sternness which could not 
be set aside, and which had the effect of rousing 
up the feelings of the assembly to a nervous in- 
tensity, so that a pin dropped could have been 
heard as she answered : 

‘* How should I be the bearer of a message in a 
country watched by a thousand eyes at every step? 
If your gallantry be equal to your appearance as a 
gentleman and a Christian minister, you will order 
my immediate release.’’ 

‘*Madam,”’ said the dignified man, as he rose 
in his seat, ‘‘ your evasion and your appeal to our 
chivalry will not avail with us. Do you know 
aught of this cup ?”’ 

At this a silver cup of rare workmanship was 
produced and placed before the prisoner, when a 
slight shade of red, which showed chagrin rather 
than shame, passed over her fine but rather bold 
countenance ; recovering herself, she said, ‘* Sup- 
posing that I do know, you surely do not expect me 
to say anything that would criminate myself.’’ 

‘*That’s the law,’”’ said the squire, edging in a 
word ; ‘‘ but why did you hide this cup last night 
before the lads found you ?”’ 

At this point a young man stepped up to the 
Dominie, whispering in his ear, and at the same 
time putting a small parcel into his hand. This 
was immediately produced, and turned out to be a 
large silver watch, with a silver face, to which a 
gold chain and seals of several kinds were attached. 
This rare timepiece excited universal attention, 
and diverted the minds of the spectators from the 
lady. Clarence took occasion to mark the move- 
ments of her lips and the corners of her mouth, 
which, notwithstanding her resolute will, showed 
her mortification. She lifted a wooden cup filled 
with water, that she had asked for soon after she 
came in, and took a sip of it, and this she did the 
whole time, showing that her coolness was more 
affected than real. 

‘*Stan’ up, Hanchy,”’ said the squire, ‘‘ and take 
your oath that you will tell the truth, and the whole 
truth, as at the day of judgment.”’ 

‘* Where did you find the watch ?’’ was the first 
question. 

‘*Near the place where we found the silver 
cup.”’ 

** And where was that ?’’ 

** Where we found this woman.”’ 
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«¢ And where did you find the woman ?”’ 

*¢T told you all about it this morning,” said the 
great lout, who did not understand the object for 
which he was brought there. The Dominie, who 
was provoked beyond all endurance, rose in his 
seat storming at the witness in such a way as would 
have driven all the brains out of ten dolts like 
him; and ordered him to tell his story as he had 
told it to him that morning. ‘‘And see that you 
stand on both your legs at once, and keep your 
nose there from snifting like old Egbert Bogardus’s 
yellow mare in the spring grass.’’ 

His story was a long rigmarole, and but a few 
facts. He and another of the same squad had been 
out sparking when they overtook on their way 
home something that they took at first sight to be 
a spook sitting by the roadside. It turned out to 
be this woman. She made inquiry after some one, 
whom the Dominie forbade him to name. They 
suspected her to be of the Tory side, from the 
person she inquired after. Pretending to take her 
where she wished to go they took her to a genuine 
Whig’s house and left her. Thinking that she 
had fallen among her own class she directed them 
where they would find a small bundle, which, in- 
stead of taking back to her, they put into the hand 
of the squire, who in duty bound consulted the 
chief man, and hence this investigation. 

‘¢ This,’’ said the Dominie, ‘‘ is a valuable time- 
piece. I see here marked on the inside of it a name 
that no one in this colony, of the true blood, has 
any cause for loving—‘ Burgoyne.’ ”’ 

At the announcement of this name, which the 
Dominie said was engraven on the inside of the 
case, a general buzz ran through the house, which 
went further into the heart of the prisoner than 
anything that had occurred hitherto, as she evi- 
dently feared that the crowd would take the law 
into their hands, and make quick work with her 
at the ducking-tub ; for the name of Burgoyne was 
as famous for loose morals as for the owner’s 
enmity to the colonists; and in a place where a 
vile woman was a baser object than a vile man, 
Jezebel would be as likely to suffer some penalty as 
King Ahab. 

**Silence !”” shouted the Dominie. ‘« Have you 
no manners, nor regard for law, that you look like 
a set of barbarians about to eat a woman up 
alive ?’’ 

Quiet being restored the examination of the 
watch was continued. The case was opened and 
VoL. VIII.—19 





shut twenty times, the woman’s eye following 
every movement. He stopped, shut it up again, 
weighed it on his fingers, drawing the seals 
through his hand as if satisfied, and seemingly was 
about to hand it back to the late possessor. When 
the Dominie made as if he would hand it back to 
her he perceived such a sudden gleam of pleasure 
that he was sure it meant relief, for hé drew his 
hand back, saying, ‘‘ We will give it one more 
trial:’’ Clarence thought it cruel in the man to 
torture her by this tantalizing movement, for the 
blood rushed suddenly to her heart through this 
unexpected disappointment, and she sat down 
holding her hands so that her chin might rest 
upon them, as if saying, ‘‘I will see the worst of 
it and defy you.”’ 

The Dominie then went over the whole surface 
with his thumb-nail, when at last he touched a 
spring, which revealed a double case, within which 
there lay a small bit of paper bearing the words: 


“ De spe decidere.” 


**Read this,’’ he said, with a smile. ‘* What 
does this mean ?”’ 

“Nay, nay, Dominie, that is for you to read and 
explain ; you are the only man of learning here.’’ 

‘«* We have lost all hope.’ God grant that it 
may be so,”’ was the fervent saying of the reverend 
man as he translated the inscription on the secret 
missive. 

‘* What is meant by that, Dominie?’’ was called 
out by twenty voices at once. 

‘*T think it means that Bur——’’ Before he 
could complete his answer a rush of men to the 
door bewildered the Dominie and all around him. 
So sudden and great was the alarm, some thought 
one thing and some another; but it was evident 
that the greater part supposed that Brandt was 
surrounding the house. The pastor here showed 
his true courage. Raising his voice like a trumpet 
he cried out: 

‘*Shut the door and bolt it there, Jack Pearce. 
Stand firm. Salisbury, here leap out of that 
window and rouse our friends. Now, men, stand 
to your arms. Here, Captain Hallenbeck, take 
your place and muster your men.”’ 

The Dominie was first in war as in everything 
else ; nor was he behind in the true argument, for, 
sitting down, he deliberately took out a pair of 
large horse-pistols, and examined them with the 
eye of one who knew how to use them. The whole 
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Consistory were equally well armed, while the 
men in the seats were lifting up guns that were 
lying innocently beneath their pews, and began 
shaking fresh powder into their pans out of their 


hunting-horns with something of the zest of those | 


who watch a deer lick. 

‘* Look well to your flints,’’ was the order from 
the desk; ‘‘and when you see the first signal of 
danger, lie down till we know where our enemy is. 
Spare your fire till you mark your man. Some 
of you climb up to the belfry and snap off the 
leaders.”’ 

Here the squire, who had descended from the 
bench and was sitting humbly on a lower seat, 
remarked loud enough for the rest to hear: 

‘*The Dominie might have some pity on him- 
self and hide his head.”’ 

‘* Nay, nay; the bullet has not been cast that 
will take me down, squire; I have as much fat on 
my ribs as will hide a dozen pigeons’ eggs. Come 
up beside me here, and let us remember how our 
two brethren of the Consistory are up in the 
mountain there prisoners of that heathen Brandt. 
Oh, how I would like to tell him, and his master 
George that sent him, ‘With what measure you 
mete, it shall be measured unto you again.’ ”’ 

By this time the cause of the uproar was made 
known. A report was spreading through the crowd 
out of doors, of Burgoyne’s defeat at Saratoga ; 
and as a multitude are never too particular in try- 
ing the evidence of good or bad news, they shouted 
so loud that the report was believed. 

‘¢ Open the doors,’’ cried the Dominie. ‘‘ Three 
cheers for General Gates! three times three for 
Washington! Now for thanksgiving to the Cap- 
tain of Salvation.’ 


In an instant that uproarious crowd were as still 
| as a Sabbath assembly, bending their uncovered 
| heads, and following the voice of their spiritual 
guide, as he led them to the footstool of the Great 
| Deliverer. It was an impressive sight, only to be 
seen on remarkable occasions, when the souls of 
earnest men are wound up to the highest pitch to 
meet a danger, and then suddenly thrown back 
within themselves, to record a deliverance. The 
prayer of that day seemed to Clarence more like 
inspiration than anything he had ever heard. All 
that passed had taken them so completely by 
storm, that even he, from the other side, could not 
refrain from joining in the rapture. 

After they began to recover themselves from their 
ecstacy, one and another of them asked, ‘* Where 
is the woman?’’ ‘*Where is the prisoner?’’ 
‘* Where is the lady ?”’ said the old squire ; ‘‘ I put 
down my head at the Dominie’s prayer, and when 
it was over she was away.’’ Such was the tale they 
all told. 

‘¢ Jake Van Deuser, look after the prisoner,’’ 
said the real prisoner of the day; ‘‘and now the 
Consistory is adjourned till after dinner.”’ 

With that all left, evidently pleased with the 
doings of the morning, but expecting still more 
before the day was over. A signal from the leader 
of the day brought Clarence to his side, when he 
was told to be on hand at the hour appointed. 

‘*As your case requires both secrecy and de- 
spatch, you will see that you inform no one of our 
meeting. An hour after noon, at the parsonage.’’ 

The emphasis put upon the word secrecy, told 
painfully on the ear of the young man; but he 
| had no resource left but to stand it through to 

the end. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. THROUGH THE CROSS TO THE 

CROWN. 

** Honor is dead !”’ 

When these terrible words forced themselves 
from Humpbhrey’s dry lips, Dym staggered back as 
though he had given her a blow, and her hands 
fell weakly to her side. 

Was this some awful delusion bred of the wild 
gusty evening ? The conservatory-door had blown 


open again of its own accord; Dym’s dress and 
hair waved in the wind; a great noise and numb- 
ness and ro -ing seemed in her ears ; splash-splash 
went the rain; the drops trickled down the folds 
_of Humphrey’s dreadnought, and formed them- 
| selves into a glistening pool at his feet ; the lights 
jomene to flicker and flash more brightly before 
| Dym’s eyes. Was she standing on firm ground? 
was everything tottering and reeling around her? 
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‘*Tt is not true,’’ she said, putting out both 
hands to steady, herself, and catching hold of 
Humphrey again. 

«« Don’t touch me—I am wet.”’ 

How hoarse his voice sounded! He never knew 
why such a little thing as that should come into 
his thoughts. He took the girl’s hands gently 
from his wet sleeves, and held them. Dym’s 
white face and fixed staring eyes frightened him. 
A sort of hysterical cry burst from her lips. 

*‘It is not true! Oh, Humphrey, it can’t be 
true! If it were, it would kill him.’’ 

And she looked up pitifully into Humphrey’s 
gray face. Her first thought was for him—not for 
this poor Humphrey, who stood there striving for 
words with which to answer her, and chafing the 
little hands that were not half so cold as his. 

‘*Hush! you must not cry—not yet,’’ he im- 
plored, as though he were speaking to a child. 
‘*We must think of him and her too,’ with a look 
at the closed drawing-room door. ‘‘I thought I 
would tell you first, and then you could help me.”’ 

‘Of course I will help you, if I know how,’’ 
returned Dym, putting back her hair from her face 
in a bewildered sort of way. I am thinking of 
him—I always do. I think I shall pray that he 
may die too. Oh, Humphrey, you are sure it is 
true ?”’ 

Need she have asked? A sort of heart-broken 
smile wreathed poor Humphrey’s lips for amoment. 

“There is the telegram—read it for yourself,’’ 
he said. ‘‘No, put it away; there is Madam 
coming,’’ he answered, hastily ; and Dym glided 
a step or two away from him. 

Mrs. Chichester looked a little taken aback when 
she saw the two standing together. 

‘**Is that you, Humphrey ?’” Why do you keep 
him standing there, Miss Elliott? Come in, both 
of you, and let him warm himself at the fire.’’ 

Humphrey cast a piteous look at his companion. 
He had asked her to help him. 

**Come,’’ he said ; ‘‘ it is no use waiting ; she 
will see it in our faces.”’ 

Humphrey was given to meet his trouble with a 
dogged sort of courage, and even now it did not 
forsake him. Dym felt as though she were doing 
her part badly. He had asked her to stand by 
him, but as yet she had bethought herself of no 
way in which to assist him. 

‘*What brings vou up on such a night as this, 
Huraphrey ?’’ continued Mrs. Chichester, cheer- 










fully, for the prospect of a chat with her old friend 
was very pleasant. ‘I think you deserve an extra 
welcome for coming to see us on such an evening.”’ 

“‘ Ay, ay, if my errand were a good one,”’ 
returned Humphrey, gruffly, not taking the chair 
to which she pointed him. 

“You have bad news!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Chi- 
chester, suddenly changing color as Dym had done, 
but speaking still in her silvery tones, 

‘*T have,’’ was the blunt answer. 

‘¢Then, for the love of Heaven, Humphrey, 
do not keep ine in suspense! My boy’’—catching 
her breath quickly—‘*‘ nothing ails my boy ?’”’ 

‘*God help your son, he has lost his wife !”’ 

‘* Not our Honor ?”’ 

**Dead!’’ And, as Humphrey uttered the mono- 
syllable, he put his hand to his throat, as though 
something strangled him. 

Mrs. Chichester looked at him almost vacantly 
for a moment, and her head moved tremulously ; 
Dym saw the soft’hands fluttering aimlessly in the 
air, and she knelt down and put her arms around 
her. 

**Don’t look like that ; God will help him to 
bear it,”’ she sobbed ; ‘* we must all pray that he 
may be able to bear it.’’ 

But the poor mother had not taken it in yet. 
‘* My son has lost his wife,’’ she repeated, mourn- 
fully ; ‘‘ my son Guy.’’ And her hands dropped 
heavily into her lap; she turned with helpless 
scared looks from one to the other, as though 
beseeching them to help her. 

‘‘You have been too quick Humphrey—she 
cannot understand.”’ 

But Humphrey only shook his head with a look 
of anguish. ‘‘I have done my best,’’ he answered, 
in a stifled voice. ‘‘ What could I do, when every 
word choked me? Speak to her, Miss Elliott ; she 
is only dazed with her trouble.’’ 

But Humphrey’s voice had already aroused her. 

“«¢ Why do we wait ? Why do we not go to him?”’ 
she suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘Dym, why do you 
not tell Dorothy to come tome? I must go to 
my'son.’’ 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Chichester—dear—dearest—you 
cannot go.”’ . 

‘‘Madam is right,’’ interrupted Humphrey, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘ we will be off to-night. If I travel 
day and night, I will see my poor Duchess again. 
Oh, Honor! Honor!’’ And Humphrey’s iron 
face was convulsed suddenly, and he dashed away 
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a hot drop or two with his hand, as he remem- 
bered his Duchess would never come smiling to 
him again. 

‘‘Good Humphrey, you will take me,’’ and the 
poor lady stretched out her hands to him. ‘‘I do 
not forget Honor is your sister, but I must go to 
my son. My boy is in trouble, and wants his 
mother—I know he will want his mother.”’ 

‘¢ She is right,’’ Humphrey said again decidedly. 
‘*Madam is right; of course the squire wants her, 
and of course she will goto him. Tell Dorothy 
to pack up her mistress’s things. What are you 
looking at? you may trust her with me,’’ he 
finished with a touch of impatience, as Dym stood 
looking at him in helpless perplexity. 

‘*Do what Humphrey tells you, my dear. I 
think God has sent him to help me.’’ With the 
necessity for instant exertion, Mrs. Chichester had 
recovered her calmness—these mothers have such 
strength: her limbs still trembled strangely, and 
her face was deadly white; but when Dorothy 
came she could still give her full directions, 
appealing to Humphrey at every word to know if 
she might do this or that. 

‘‘T think I ought to take Dorothy, she may be 
useful ;’’ and as Humphrey nodded, ‘Go up with 
her, my dear, and let one of the maids help; and 
tell Stewart to bring some coffee for Mr. Nethe- 
cote ;’’ and as poor Humphrey shook his head with 
a gesture of disgust, she said, reproachfully, ‘‘ We 
must eat and drink, Humphrey, that we may have 
strength on the way. I want to be of use to my 
boy when I arrive, and you must let me take care 
of you too. And the gentle creature took the 
rough hand and pressed it to her lips, as she 
repeated, ‘‘I think God has sent you to help me 
find my boy.”’ 

Dym left them and went up stairs, with a load 
of dull aching sadness at her breast. As she 
closed the door she heard a hoarse sob from Hum- 
phrey—one, and then another—and she knew that 
the unhappy brother had broken down fora 
minute under that touch of motherly sympathy— 
only for a moment, however, and then the man’s 
intense strength forced back the anguish again. 

Poor Dym! her tears seemed dried up at their 
source. They were going to him, all through the 
night and the driving rain, through other nights 
and other days, that Humphrey might see his 
Duchess again, and that Mrs Chichester might 
comfort her son. 





She had no part or lot in their trouble. Honor 
loved her, and Honor was lying cold in her shroud 
—that beautiful life was ended. The wife was 
snatched from her husband—the mother from her 
babe ; the happy bride, yearning for her home, 
was already in the icy arms of Death. That calm 
beneficence, that sweet womanly presence, should 
bless them no longer; the brother and husband 
must sit broken-hearted beside their empty hearth, 
and who should comfort them ? 

Dym packed and folded, and strove to remember 
the little comforts that Mrs. Chichester would re- 
quire on her journey. The tears were streaming 
down Dorothy’s stern face and over Phyllis’s red 
cheeks, but Dym had an odd lump in her throat. 
and a strange ringing noise in her head. ‘I shall 
never forget my little friend ;’’ some dull echo in 
her brain seemed to be repeating the words over 
and over—‘‘ little friend—little friend.’? They 
were leaving her behind, when she would have 
gone barefooted only to have kissed those closed 
gray eyes again. Hark how the wind howls, and 
the rain is driving across the terrace ; the boughs 
are creaking in the garden below; doors open and 
bang ; lights flicker and go out. 

‘* Leave out the seal-skin, Phyllis, and the rug 
lined with black bear,’’? Dym says, in a strange 
far-away voice. Where is she? Not here—not in 
this softly-lighted room. Her face is damp and 
cold, as though she were dying; dreadful shivers 
dart through her frame; the piercing wind is 
lancing her with icy knives; strange faces gibber 
through the darkness; the stars come out one by 
one. Who is this crying to her dear Lord to save 
her—for Death is abroad and walks the fields to- 
night? Something warm and loving: touches her ; 
strong womanly hands raise her up; delicious 
warmth tingles in her frozen veins. Who is it 
who wraps her in her own soft furs? who warms 
the stiff hands? who kisses the poor cold cheek 
and lays it on her bosom? ‘‘ He has sent his 
angel. Oh, Honor! Honor! The one taken, 
and the other left.’’ 

Phyllis’s rosy cheeks are quite blotched with 
crying ; she looks at her young mistress with round 
frightened eyes. Dym’s lips are tightly pressed 
together, her face looks dark and wan, and a heavy 
frown of pain furrows her brow. 

‘* What are you doing, Phyllis? Mrs. Chichester 
will want her warm wadded cloak for to-night,” 
she says, with quick impatience. She takes the 
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strap out of the girl’s hands, and buckles it more 
tightly ; she almost snatches the travelling cloak 
and bonnet and carries them down-stairs. 

‘* You have been very quick, my dear; the car- 
riage is not around yet,’’ says Mrs. Chichester, 
quietly. Her soft voice and gentle movements 
contrast strangely with Dym’s feverish eagerness. 
Dym notices the hands shake a little as the bonnet 
is adjusted ; but nevertheless she makes the cup of 
coffee herself, and carries it around to Humphrey, 
and stands by him while he drinks it. 

‘¢ Have you anything to say to me?’’ asks Dym, 
in her forlorn young voice. Humphrey raises his 
heavy eyes, and looks at her—a slim girlish figure, 
in a gray gown, standing under the great chande- 
lier, with the heavy seal-skin dropping out of her 
arms. Her eyebrows seem to frown over her great 
wistful eyes ; a pathos of repressed impatience and 
trouble is in her voice. 

‘‘Come here, my dear;’’ and the kind hands 





draw her and hold her fast. ‘‘ You must not fret 
more than you can help—remember that ; but your 
brother will take care of you.’’ 

**Will!’’ Dym’s face grows a little less con- ! 
tracted now. 

‘*Yes, I shall send you to him. If I left you 
here you would make yourself sick, and that could 
help no one. Be brave and patient. We will 
write to you, Humphrey and I. You shall know 
all. Ah, my child, let me go. We must not say 
more to each other now.’’ And the mother’s lip 
trembled as Dym kissed and clung to her with a 
sudden appeciation of that dear and tender friend. 

‘* Take care of her, Humphrey; oh, God bless 
you both !’’ cries poor Dym. She puts up her face 
and kisses Humphrey, laying her innocent cheek 
for a minute against his, as though she can think 
of no other way in which to express her sympathy. 
The wind blows about the gray gown wildly, the 
lamps splutter and wave round the little shining 
head, a long lock of dark hair streams over one 
shoulder ; so she stands in the halo of the lighted 
threshold, with the shadows creeping to her very 
feet ; so he goes into the night and darkness, and 
bears her blessing with him. Hark how the storm- 
fiends rage above the valley ; they can hear the 
hoarse voice of the Nid chafing against its banks ; 
the elms are straining their mighty arms ; the young 
towan-trees are shivering like aspens. ‘‘ There is 
no night there,’’ says Dim, looking up at the angry 
black skies; and then she closes the door, and 
goes up to her room. 





Mrs. Chichester had done kindly and wisely in 
bidding Dim go to her brother; the girl would 
have spent long miserable days wandering about 
the empty rooms and thinking of her friends. 
Action was a relief to her, as it is to all of usin 
our trouble. To sit waiting with folded hands for 
news that is long in coming ; to watch the sorrow- 
ful faces of those we love, and see the sadness 
reflected in our own, and yet not to be able to 
minister to them or to lighten their burden,—this 
is the saddest part that could be allotted to us. 

Dym lay and cried half the night for the loss of 
the friend she loved, and the sorrow that had 
come to those about her. She listened with a sore 
heart to the clock striking through the darkness as 
the storm lulled. When the wet gray dawn crept 
through the unshuttered window, she woke from a 
miserable dream, and with aching head and trem- 
bling fingers began to dress herself hurriedly. 

She had told them that she should take the early 
train; and when Phyllis brought her a hot cup of 
coffee, she found her standing by the window with 
her bonnet in her hand, her little trunk packed, 
and Kiddle-a-wink sitting on her old plaid shawl. 

‘*You will have a wet day for your journey, 
miss. Miles says there’s a mort of clouds to come 
down yet, all the more that the wind’s lulled,’’ 
said Phyllis, stealing a sympathizing glance to the 
tired face and reddened eyelids of her young 
mistress. 

‘*What does it matter, Phyllis?’’ returned Dym, 
listlessly ; but she was glad of the coffee neverthe- 
less. Miss Elliott was a great favorite in the house- 
hold. Mrs. Bridget, the housekeeper, came up 
herself with the sandwiches for the young lady ; 
even Miles, who could be high and mighty enough 
sometimes, thrust away his young coadjutor Stewart 
and himself put in the shawls and bags, and hoped 
Miss Elliott had all she wanted, and that she would 
not be tired by her long journey. - 

‘“‘Thank you, Miles, and you too, Stewart,’’ 
returned Dym, with her sad little smile ; even the 
kindness of these hirelings was sweet to the poor 
child; even the station-master touched his hat, 
and said a rough word or two of sympathy. 

‘‘This is a black day in Birstwith, miss: there 
is not a house in the whole village that has not 
lost a friend. I’ve put the box in the van; is the 
little dog going in with you, too?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ returned Dym, absently. Kiddle-a- 
wink had already established himself on the oppo- 
site seat, and was looking out of the window. 
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Hark, the bell was tolling the dismal news. Dym 
leaned out for a moment eagerly, as the train 
moved from the platform. ‘There was the little 
windy platform, with honest Dison stumping along 
it with a yellow dog at his heels; two children were 
carrying a great basket, and put it down to listen. 
‘« Mother says that’s for the Good Lady,’’ said 
one of them. The great rain-clouds were piling 
over the valley ; the Nid was brawling and chafing 
over its boulders. There was the cottage beside 
the weir; it was empty still. The mill-garden 
looked dreary. Dym shivered and threw herself back 
on her seat, and the long weary journey had begun. 

Dym had fallen asleep, and woke up stiff and 
tired as the train slackened speed and drew up at 
the platform of King’s Cross Station, with its 
lights and bustle and crowd of passengers and 
porters, which was rather a bewildering scene to 
Dym’s sore and aching eyes. ‘Two or three pas- 
sengers looked back at the little gray-gowned lady 
with the gray dog under her arm; the crisp dark 
hair had got disarranged under the neat bonnet, 
and lay in stray waves over her temples; a pale 
wistful face looked out of the cab-windows. 

They were jolting into brightness again, wide 
shiny pavements, flaming gas-lights, a jostling of 
foot-passengers and umbrellas across the muddy 
road ; the omnibus horses were steaming, the shop- 
windows reeking with moisture, as Dym turned 
into Camden Town ; she suddenly remembered it 
was Saturday night. 

High Street, Camden Town, drove its usual 
Saturday-night traffic in spite of the wet. The 
cheap vendors of provisions had set up their stalls, 
and chaffered and cheated under the guttering 
tallow candles; thin women’s faces hovered over 
the mountains of refuse fruit and odoriferous fish ; 
the hot-pie man drove a fierce competition with 
the vendor of kidney potatoes ; two or three coal- 
heavers were scakling themselves with cups of hot 
coffee ; some ragged boys had collected round an 
apple-stall; the butchers’ shops were flaring to the 
tune of ‘*Come buy, buy;” a few slouching 
figures came out from the swing-doors of the great 
shining gin-palacés. 

Dym looked out with amazed eyes; this was one 
of the phases of life in the great Saturday-night 
Babel. A hungry face or two, thin shawls and 
draggled gowns, a hubbub of voices, of straggling 
hoofs, then the dark bridge and the canal, more 
stalls and shops and brightness, a quiet corner 





with some almshouses, and a clock striking, the 
rain splashing down on the empty pavement and 
on the iron railway, and down into the areas of 
modest villas, and on the snowy steps of No. 3 
Paradise Row. 

Dym paid the man and ran in, with a hasty nod 
to Mrs. Maynard. It was Saturday night, and she 
knew she should find Will at home. 

The cheerful glow of a little fire shone through 
the half-opened door; but the candlesticks were 
on the table still unlighted. Will was not poring 
over his books or papers as usual. ‘The tea-things 
were at one end still untouched; a kettle sang 
cosily on the hob; there was a curious faint smell 
of ether in the room, and Will was in his easy- 
chair half asleep before the fire. 

He did not rise when Dym came in, but*only 
held out his hand to her with a look of extreme 
surprise. 

‘* My dear child, why did you not let me know 
you were coming up? Who would have thought 
of seeing you to-night?’’ but his look seemed to 
say she was very welcome. 

‘* Were you asleep, Will ?”’ 

**I believe I was,’’—yawning and stretching 
himself—‘‘I thought it was part of my dream when 
you came in and woke me. What time is it, Dym, 
and when did you arrive in London ?”’ 

‘*T have only just come on from King’s Cross. 
What is the matter, Will?—you look pale.’” Dym 
was keeping her own face out of sight, while Mrs. 
Maynard lighted the candles and bustled about 
the room. , 

‘*Mr. Elliot has not been well. I think he has 
wanted you, miss. You have been sleeping finely, 
sir, for I opened the door once or twice very 
quietly and you never heard me, nor Dick neither; 
but Dick creeps about like a little mouse.” 

** Not well, Will ?’’ 

‘*A return of my old pain. 
better now. 
nard. 


Never mind, I am 
Make my sister some tea, Mrs. May- 
And take off your bonnet, Dym, and sit 
down by the fire; I can’t see you while you are 
standing behind me.’’ And he took down a very 
cold little hand from his shoulder, and put her in 
front of him. 

‘© Oh, Will, how dreadfully white you look, and 


your lips are quite dark! I could not half see you 
before.’’ 


‘*Pooh! nonsense! the pain is gone; I am only 
stupid from my long nap.”’ 
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But Dym noticed that he spoke feebly, and 
raised himself with difficulty. 

‘* You are not much to look at yourself, Dym; 
why, foolish girl, there are positively tears in your 
eyes. Indeed, I am better now.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know, Will, but it is not that; we have 
had such terrible news from Mentone; and Mrs. 
Chichester and Humphrey went last night; and 
they left me alone,and—and—’’ But Dym could 
not speak any more for crying. 

‘You need not tell me; I know, I can guess,”’ 
returned Will, quickly. Dym had put down her 
head on his knee, and she did not see the strange 
look that came over his face ; one hand was hidden 
for a long time within his waistcoat, and his lips 
drew darker, and his breath was drawn with diffi- 
culty fora moment. ‘‘I knew it must come,’’ he 
muttered, when the paroxysm had passed, and he 
wiped the cold perspiration that stood in drops on 
his forehead. Will was used to these attacks now; 
but he was, nevertheless, very glad that Dym’s 
face was hidden on his knee. 

“¢Oh, Will, how could you know? It seems all 
sv sudden and dreadful; just when he—when they 
were so happy.” 


Will pressed his hand heavily on Dym’s head. 


‘* Yes, it is just that. How mysterious are His 
ways! Poor Chichester! it will go hardly with 
him, I fear. , Only one year of happiness, and a 
lifetime of regret. How strange that you should 
have come and told me this to-night !’’ 

‘*Why to-night, dear ?’’ 

‘* Because—because—well, I will not tell you; 
I have queer thoughts sometimes. I did not want 
you to say it out; I seemed to know all about it, 
as though I had expected it all my life long.’’ 

‘*Dear Will, it is not like you to be fanciful ; 
how could you know that Honor was dead ?”’? And 
Dym’s lips parted anxiously as she looked at him. 
Will was hardly like himself to-night. 

He answered her with a smile, half sweet, half 
sad ,— 

‘*Dym, do you believe in dreams ?’’ 

‘* Why, no, Will, of course not.”’ 

‘*T used to say the same,’’ he continued, mus- 
ingly. ‘* Daniel was a man of dreams; but then 
he was ‘ greatly beloved.’ I wonder, if we kept 
our hands and hearts pure, whether our guardian 
angel might sometimes come and whisper them to 
us. I had a strange dream once.”’ 

** You have never told it to me, Will.’’ 





**] never spoke of it to any one. 
to breathe it even to myself. I seemed asleep and 
yet awake. It has haunted me ever since.”’ 

*¢ You will tell it to me, dear ?”’ 

‘* When I woke it seemed to me as though the 
meaning was quite clear. Such a beautiful life 
could not die out without a sign. He thought he 
had her safe, poor wretch; one might as well have 
tried tu detain an angel.’’ He seemed as though 
he were speaking to himself, but Dym held her 
breath, quite awe-struck, as she listened. 

‘* This angel must have had a woman’s face, for 
the hand was hers. Perhaps you are right, and I 
am fanciful ; but your news has not surprised me.’” 

** You forget ; I have told you nothing, Will.’’ 

‘**Nothing but what I knew. How did it happen? 
Is the child alive? I hope so, for Chichester’s 
sake.”’ 

‘** Indeed we don’t know,’’ returned Dym, weep- 
ing; ‘*the telegram said nothing, but that she was 
gone. Humphrey said he must set out at once, 
and so did Mrs, Chichester; they have both pro- 
mised to write and tell us all.”’ 

«And you have heard nothing ?’’ returned Will, 
disappointed ; ‘‘ you don’t know even if she took 
her child with her or left it to comfort him. She 
would rather do that, I know. I wish Mentone 
were not so far off, and that I could go to him.”’ 

**Oh, Will, if you only could go!’’ 

‘* What would be the good of it to either of us? 
He would wring my hand and look me in the face, 
but he would say no word to me. I should not 
dare to speak to him, he would be so hard and 
fierce and speechless in his misery.’’ 

‘*You are the only one to whom he would 
listen.’’ 

Will shook his head. ‘‘I tell you no, Dym; if 
he opened his mouth to me it would be to rail 
against Heaven, and curse his fate. Poor Chiches- 
ter! we must pray for him; but no spoken sym- 
pathy can avail him.’’ 

‘¢ And his mother ?”’ 

‘*He is beyond her now; he will put away her 
arms from about him and say terrible words, and 
go away and shut himself up with his dead. Her 
tears will craze him. She will want him to eat 
and drink, and to keep his miserable life ir him; 
and one of these days, when it grows too intoler- 
able, he will leave you all.”’ 

**Oh, Will, cease, cease ; you frighten me.”’ 

‘* He wi! come back, my girl,’’ returned Will, 


I was afraid 
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looking at her with his gentle smile. ‘*I know 
him so well. These noble souls are not left to 
wander away into outer darkness. Do you remem- 
ber the story of Sintram, Dym, and how the Lady 
Verena prayed for him from behind her convent 
grating? Don’t you think that a wife in Paradise 
prays for her husband on earth ?”’ 

‘*Do you think so, Will ?’’ 

** My child, why should we doubt? There are 
sudden horizons, where heaven and earth seem to 
touch and mingle. We believe ‘in the commu- 
nion of saints.’ ”’ 

‘*Do you really think she will watch over him, 
Will?”’ 

** You would call me fanciful again if I were to 
tell you some of my thoughts. We are getting too 
material nowadays, Dym, and so the finer voices 
get hushed out of the universe. We talk too much, 
and listen too little.’’ 

Dym sat on the floor, with her earnest face 
propped on her hands; her bonnet had fallen off, 
and her hair fell into dark shining waves. What 
a childish sweet face it was, in spite of its paleness 
and tear-stains! Something pathetic in Dym’s 


attitude seemed to strike Will, and he suddenly 


bent down and kissed her forehead. 

*« My poor tired little Dym !”’ 

‘*Tt rests me so to hear you talk, Will.’’ 

He gave her a full bright smile of understanding. 

**T think we have talked enough now. Pour 
out the tea, Dym, and give me a cup; I must go 
"out directly.” 

**To-night ?’’ exclaimed his sister, in surprise ; 
‘* there is no service.’’ 

‘The boys will be practicing, though. No, 
don’t keep me,’’ as though he anticipated the re- 
monstrance on Dym’s lips; ‘*I must go down to 
the church to-night.’” And Dym knew him too 
well to venture an objection. 

She waited for him to come back until she was 
tired. 

Kiddle-a-wink had curled himself on his chair 
and had gone to sleep, and Dym had fallen into a 
half doze over her sad thoughts; she was thinking 
what Will had said about Guy Chichester, and 
longing, with a vain fruitless longing, to see him 
again, and judge for herself how he looked. ‘‘ Do 
the finer voices get hushed ?’’ she thought, with a 
dreamy remembrance of Will’sspeech. ‘If Lheld 
my breath and listened, could I hear Honor’s 
voice?’’ And it almost seemed to the weary girl 





as though Honor’s beautiful face were growing out 
of the stillness and firelight: the frank sweet eyes, 
the powerful gentle brow, the lips closely folded, 
yet smiling. ‘I will do anything for you and 
him,’’ Dym seemed to be saying ; and Honor, or 
somebody else, answered, ‘* By and by.”’ 

‘* How long you have been, Will!’’ opening her 
eyes wide as Will came in and closed the door 
softly after him. 

He came to her side with a face of grave bright- 
ness. 

‘«What, up still, naughty child? I thought you 
would have gone to bed long ago; do you know 
it is eleven o’clock ?”’ 

“IT am very tired,’’ returned Dym, sleepily ; 
‘*where have you been all this time, Will?’ 

‘*Where should I have been?’’ he returned, 
quietly ; ‘*the church was nice and warm, so you 
need not be afraid of my vigil; the rain has stopped, 
too; and there is such a moon!’’ and Will’s face 
seemed almost to reflect some of its light still; it 
dazzled Dym, holding her chamber candlestick, 
and looking at him through half-closed eyes. 

‘¢Try and sleep well, precious child; we must 
both try to gain strength for to-morrow. I have 
been making up my mind to-night that I must tell 
you something that you ought to know; but to- 
morrow will do. My poor Dym,’’ holding her 
very tightly for a moment, ‘‘ you are very fond of 
your old Wifl Conqueror, as you call him.”’ 

Dym’s eyes were not a bit drowsy now. 

‘* Well, I would not have you love me less, if it 
caused you ever so much sorrow. God means us 
to love each other, and so to draw each other up: 
we must still keep hold of the ‘silver cord,’ though 
it is loosed sometimes.”’ 

‘*T wish I were as good as you, Will,’’ returned 
the girl, humbly. She did not understand him in 
the least, only in a vague sort of way she thought 
how Will’s sweet nature seemed to distill the bit- 
terness out of sorrow isself; he had taken her news 
with the air of a man who is given to look out 
gravely at life. The terrible surprise had hardly 
elicited an exclamation ; throughout their talk he 
had sat dreamily—self-absorbed—with the wonder- 
ing look of one who is dealing with mysteries. 

Dym was too weary even for sorrow to-night ; 
she crept up to her little garret, next to Dick’s, who 
chirped out a good-night to her as she passed, and 
had soon forgotten her own and other people’s 
troubles. 
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As Will closed the door after her, a little of the 
brightness died out of his face, and he sat down 
sighing in his easy-chair. 

He had been praying for Guy Chichester to- 
night, wrestling for him as he had never wrestled 
for himself; the links that had bound these two 
men together had never been stronger than to- 
nigkt. Will felt a strange intense longing to press 
his friend’s hand again and look into his dark 
grief-worn face ; while Guy, stretching out his arms 
over his dead wife’s face in the fierce writhings of 
despair, thought that there was only one voice he 
could bear to hear in his misery, and that was Will’s. 

Will raked up the dying embers of the fire again 
and fed it with fresh fuel; he had much to do to- 
night. With the clearness and perspicuity that 
sometimes come to us under the influence of some 
great emotion, he had set himself to review his 
past life: again the years passed before him, one 
after the other, each with its several marks of joy 
and sorrow, with its burden of sins and regrets. 

‘*T have done so little; it has been so short, 
after all ; I have not earned my rest,’’ he thought, 
sadly, and his head drooped on his breast. 

He remembered how an old pauper had recog- 
nized this instinct of longing once. 

‘¢We have all our troubles to bear,’’ he had 
said to her, as he sat beside her in the great white- 
washed ward, listening to her dismal category of 
woes—Jem was at sea, and Susan was too poor to 
come to her, and it was hard dying with naught 
but strange faces about her. ‘‘One may have 
food and raiment, and yet feel sad and lonely at 
times.’’ Something in the patient tones seemed to 
touch her; she wasa hard, battered-looking woman, 
with a tanned face and bristling grav hair, and 
Will’s face looked strangely youthful beside hers. 





‘* Ay, ay, we all have our troubles, paupers as 
well as gentlefolks; thou’rt a lad to be a parson; 
thou’rt the sort women love; but I’m thinking 
the Lord loves thee, too, and He won’t let thee 
be long lonesome.” 

Was not old Susan right? had it been long, 
after all? would he change his lot with Guy Chi- 
chester? No, a hundred times no. 

‘**He doeth all things well.’ Why have I 
been so impatient, so distrustful? He has made 
this pain easy to bear—a joy almost. ‘Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant’ ’’—we can guess how 
the humble soul chanted his Mune Dimittis. Un- 
happy !—the length and breadth and depth of his 
peace seemed to flood the poor room with light ; 
he stretched himself on his bed with a smile on his 
face; he was tired, and the morrow’s work was 
before him. ‘‘I think I shall sleep now,’’ thought 
Will, as he turned his face to the wall ; and almost 
before the words left his lips he slept. 

That night William Elliott had another dream. 
He thought he was standing on a strange place, 
neither land nor water, but on some shifting 
substance that gave way beneath his feet. A 
heavy burden was on his back, something that 
trailed behind him and dragged him back, and 
yet he dared not try to free himself. 

‘*T am so tired of it all,’’ he heard himself say ; 
and the sound of his voice seemed to echo 
strangely; ‘‘so tired of it all.” 

‘*Conqueror, and tired!’’ said a voice that 
thrilled him strangely. ‘‘ Look here !’”’ and sud- 
denly the weight slipped from him. At his feet 
lay a broken cross, and a crown ef scarlet rowan. 
berries lay beside it; but as he stooped and 
picked it up, they changed and brightened into 
gold. 





SIGNALS AND SIGNALING. 


By Captain S. B. Luce, U.S.N. 


SIGNALS, or arbitrary signs made for the purpose 
of conveying intelligence, have been used from 
the very earliest times, not only in connection with 
military and naval affairs, but by all classes and 
conditions of people, from the gay Parisienne who 
signals her lover by a camelia in her hair, to the 
dusky Indian whose bundle of arrows is the omi- 
nous signal of war. 


According to sacred history the same Divine 
authority that made the everlasting stars ‘‘ for 
signs,’’ or night signals, commanded Moses to 
make trumpets for sounding the assembly, and for 
the “journeying of the camps;”’ at the same time 
time a regular set of trumpet calls, or signals, was 
prescribed. Numbers ro. 

The Israelites had a signal called Mem, which 
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consisted of a flag attached to a long pole. As 
soon as this signal was observed the war-cry was 
raised and the trumpets blown. ‘‘ How long shall 
I see the standard and hear the sound of the trum- 
pets?’’ exclaims the prophet Jeremiah. And again, 
‘*Then he lifteth up an ensign in the mountains: 
and when he bloweth a trumpet, hear ye.’’ 

“ The Jewish ensign,’’ says Calmet, ‘‘ was a long 
pole; at the end of which was a kind of chafing- 
dish made of iron bars, which held a fire, and the 
light, shape, etc. of which denoted the party to 
whom it belonged.’’ This undoubtedly refers to 
fire-signals, the existence of which is further shown 
by the figure used by Isaiah (30): ‘‘ As a beacon 
upon the top of a mountain and as an ensign on a 
hill ;’’? so that when the prophet Jeremiah admon- 
ished the children of Benjamin to ‘‘ blow the trum- 
pet in Tekoa and set up a sign of fire in Beth-hac- 
cerem,’’ he simply referred to a system of signal- 
ing then well known—the trumpet and beacon- 
fires. It is with the latter that Homer compares 
the bright armor of ‘divine Achilles,’’ as seen 
from beleaguered Troy: 

« And, like the moon, the broad, refulgent shield, 

Blaz’d with long rays, and gleam’d athwart the field. 
So to-night wandering sailors, pale with fears, 

Wide o’er the watery waste a light appears; 

Which, on the far-seen mountain, blazing high, 
Streams from some lonely watch-tower to the sky.” 


The value of beacon-fires as signals was very 
limited, however, and their significance had to 


be previously agreed upon. Thus Agamemnon, 
on setting out for Troy, promised Clytemnestra 
that on the fall of the city he would give her notice 
by means of lights kindled for that purpose. He 
kept his word, as we learn from the tragedy of 
fEschylus, the sentinel appointed to watch for the 
signal declaring he had spent many a dreary night 
at his post. We may readily believe that intelli- 
gence of the fall of Troy was sent in this way, for, 
when Athens was occupied by the Persians the 
second time, the news was transmitted to Sardis, 
in Asia, a greater distance even, by means of fire- 
signals. 

Probably the earliest naval night-signal known 
to history or tradition is the one referred to by 
Virgil. The Trojans having drawn the wooden 
horse within their gates, a light displayed from 
Agamemnon’s vessel was a signal to the traitor 
Linon to release Ulysses and his friends. The 
Greeks had retired with their fleet to the island of 
‘Venedos, under pretence of abandoning the siege : 





* And now, from Tenedos set free, 

The Greeks are sailing on the sea, 

Bound for the shore where erst they lay 

Beneath the still moon’s friendly ray : 

When, in a moment, leaps to sight 

On the King’s ship the signal light, 

And Linon, screened by partial fate, 

Unlocks the pine-wood prison’s gate.’ 

Fire-signals are very often mentioned in ancient 

history. Aineas Tacticus, a contemporary of 
Aristotle and author of a treatise on the art of war, 
gives the following description of what was appa- 
rently among the first improvements made on 
beacon-fires: Two earthen vessels of equal size 
(four and one-half feet deep by one and one-half 
diameter he gives as the dimensions) are filled 
with water; on the surface of each is placed a 
piece of cork having attached to it a long, gradu- 
ated rod. At the several graduations such mes- 
sages are written as are most likely to be needed 
in war, both rods corresponding in every particu- 
lar. Each vessel is provided at its bottom with a 
cock. Ata signal station furnished with one of 
these instruments a light is displayed in order to 
call attention. On this being observed from a 
a similar station, it is to be answered by displaying 
another light. The lights are then screened, both 
cocks opened, the water allowed to flow out, and 
the corks to descend. When the message to be 
transmitted has reached the mouth of the vessel, 
the light is again displayed and both cocks closed. 
If everything has been conducted properly the 
readings on the rods will be the same at both sta- 
tions. Polybius found fault with this as being too 
limited in its sphere of action, and explains an im- 
proved method by which the twenty-four letters 
of the Greek alphabet were placed on a board in 
five columns of five letters each, save the last, which 
had but four. By means of lights each letter of a 
word was to be indicated by showing, first the 
column and then the line in which it was to be 
found. (Polybius, Book X., Chapter 2.) The ex- 
istence of some regular system of night-signals, 
about the time of which we are speaking, is clearly 
shown by the following: ‘‘ That the earliest know- 
ledge of the motions of the enemy might be ob- 
tained, Philip of Macedon, then operating against 
Attalus, sent orders to the people of Phocis and 
those of Eubcea that they should inform him of 
everything that should happen by signals of lighted 
torches raised upon Tiszeum, a mountain in Thes- 
saly, which stood convenient for conveying this 
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kind of notice to the parts mentioned.’’ (Polybius, 
Book X., Chapter 1.) As the army and the navy 
were not as distinctly separated in those days as at 
present, there is little doubt that the same system 
of night-signaling was known to the fleet. Livy 
informs us that Scipio Africanus when personally 
superintending the embarkation of the troops for 
the African campaign, directed that all the ships of 
war should carry one light as a distinction by night, 
the transports (of which there were four hundred), 
two each, while the ships of the commander-in- 
chief was to carry three lights; the latter sign 
being common to all navies to this day. 

Day-signals also are frequently mentioned as 
being in common use among the navies of an- 
tiquity ; and in such a manner as to lead to the 
conclusion that they were adequate for directing 
the evolutions of a large fleet. In one of the bat- 
tles off Artemesium, just before the fall of Ther- 
mopylz, the holding up of a shield is particularly 
mentioned as being used as a signal to the fleet ; 
and, later, when the Spartan Lysander swooped 
like an eagle upon the Athenians, under Conon, 
at Goat’s River in the Hellespont, the signal for 
the Lacedemonian fleet to advance was made from 
one of the lookout ships by ‘‘ holding up a bright 
shield.’? The Greeks had a standard the elevation 
of which was the signal for joining battle. On the 
standard of Athens was represented the owl of 
Minerva. The galley of Alcibiades was known by 
its sail glowing with the rich purple dye of Tyre, as 
was that of the Antonia, the galley of Cleopatra, 
some generations later; and, generally, in the 
Roman fleet the purple sail was the sign of an ad- 
miral’s ship. 

In connection with the signals of the ancients 
may be mentioned the method of secret writing, 
by the scy¢ale of the Spartans, once made use of to 
recall a celebrated admiral. The instrument con- 
sisted of a black staff which was intrusted to the 
general or admiral on his engaging in active ser- 
vice. A staff precisely similar was retained by the 
magistrates. ‘To send a communication they wrote 
the message on a strip of parchment wrapped about 
the staff; then, unwinding the band, it was sent 
by the hands of a trusty messenger to the chief. 
Perfectly unintelligible when expanded it could be 
read only by him to whose care the staff was con- 
fided. 

The scyfale was sent to Pausanias,’ admiral of 


1 One was sent to Lysander also.—See Plutarch’s Lives. 








the Lacedemonian fleet in the Hellespont, who was 
suspected by the ephors at Sparta of treason. 
‘*Stay behind the herald,’’ said the stern and 
laconic missive, ‘‘ and war is declared against you 
by the Spartans.’’ He daied not disobey the 
dread command. In the Roman army the signal 
to prepare for battle was a red flag displayed on a 
spear from the top of the Pratorium. The trumpet 
was also used to sound ‘‘the assembly,’’ and for 
other signals. (Caesar, Book II., Chapter 20.) 
Leo VI. surnamed the Wise, Emperor of the 
Roman Empire in the East (A.D, 886-911), in his 
instructions in naval tactics, says: ‘* You will have 
in your trireme a signal-flag conspicuously placed 
so that you may signify to the fleet the desired 
movements—whether to engage in battle, retreat, 
surround the enemy, or reinforce certain parts of 
the line; to increase or slacken speed ; to go in 
ambush? or come out to attack, or any other orders 
it may be necessary to give; to this end all should 
keep a good lookout on your trireme. In the noise 
and confusion of battle neither the voice nor the 
trumpet will suffice to convey orders.’’ He then 
proceeds to explain the method of signaling by 
the amelankion (a sort of cap, probably like our 
liberty cap) surmounting a spear, or by the phoini- 
kis (a red flag), which was also the signal for bat- 
tle. The spear with its signal-flag, he says, was to 
be held upright, inclined to the right, to the left, 
or to the front; shaken, elevated, or depressed as 
might be necessary ; adding, ‘‘as the ancients did.” 
He concludes by saying: ‘* But in order to prevent 
mistakes you will with your own hand make the 
signals.’’ (Tactics of Leo, Chapter 19., 39, 40; 41.) 
This is probably the only explanation of the naval 


‘signal system of the ancients extant ; a system too 


strikingly like that of our present army code to 
escape notice. 

The next notable instance of naval signaling is 
to be found in the account of the fleet commanded 
by King Richard I. of England during his crusade 
against the Saracens. From ‘‘the Kynges own 
galeie, he cal’d it Trenc the mere’’ (Plow the sea), 
signals were made by the trumpet. In describing 
one of the fleet formations (the order of convoy) 
after leaving Messina, April, 1191, the account says: 
‘* The lines were so close that a trumpet could be 
heard from one to the other, and each ship was 


2 To be m ambush was to be under cover of an island or 
headland, in the mouth of a river, etc., so as to be out of the 
sight of the enemy. 
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near enough her consort to communicate by hail- 
ing.’’ At the battle of Sluys, one hundred and 
forty-six years after, trumpets still seem to be used 
for making signals. The English fleet, commanded 
by Edward III. in person, advanced to the sound 
of trumpets, and Froissart says, ‘* The French 
joined battle with many trumpets and other in- 
struments of martial music ; and the English giving 
altogether a mighty shout, it sounded horribly 
upon the waters’’ (A.D. 1337). We are not with- 
out negative evidence, however, in regard to the 
use, at this period, of naval signals. In what is 
known as the ‘‘ Black ‘Book of the Admiralty,” 
written some time before A.D. 1351 in Norman 
French, there some curious items of information in 
regard to the navy regulations of the time. ‘‘If 
the King be in the fleet there shall be in his ship 
three great lanthorns, arranged in the form of a 
triangle.’’ ‘All nights when the fleet is on the 
sea, the admiral ought to carry two great lanthorns 
in the two parts of the masthead of the ship in 
which he is.’’ ‘* When it shall please the admiral 
to assemble the captains and masters of the fleet to 
advise with them, he shall carry high in the middle 
of the mast of his ship, @ Banner of Council, so 


that in all parts of the fleet it may be known.”’ 
**In case that any ship of the fleet perceive any 
vessel of the enemy on the sea then he shall hoist 
a banner on high, whereby the fleet may have 


cognisance,’’ etc. But the principal signals are, 
signals or motions of the admiral’s ship. ‘* No 
master of a ship shall cross his sail aloft before the 
admiral has done so; directly afterwards all the 
other ships shall cross their sails.’’ *‘ No ship shall 
cast anchor before the admiral shall “have an- 
chored.’"' These directions indicate that the only 
signais in the case mentioned, were the motions 
of the commander-in-chief, which the fleet was 
commanded to follow; an injunction contained in 
every modern signal-book. The fact of this system 
being in use is curiously confirmed in the account 
of the movements preceding the battle of Agin- 
court. ‘*The King (Henry V.) ordered the sail- 
yard of the Trinity Royal to be hoisted to the 
middle of her mast, indicating that he was ready 
to put to sea and that all vessels in the neighboring 
havens were to hasten to him.’’ The fleet, con- 
sisting of some fourteen hundred vessels of various 
kinds, left England August 11, 1415, and soon 


1 History of the Royal Navy by Sir Harris Nicolas, 





after anchored in the Seine, about three miles from 
Harfluer, where the King proposed to disembark ; 
and he desired a banner to be hoisted as a signal 
for his captains to attend a council ;"’ the ‘ ban- 
ner of council’’ before mentioned. (Ibid.) An- 
other of the regulations referred to required the 
divisional officers of a fleet at sea, to speak the 
commander-in-chief before sunset, so as to ascer- 
tain the course to be steered during the night, and 
communicate it to their several commanders, The 
fact that no other signals are mentioned in a docu- 
ment going so much into detail leads to the belief 
that there were no others in use in the English 
navy at this time. As far as can be ascertained 
signals made by flags were first used in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Sir William Monson remarks, in one of his 
Naval Tracts (1587), ‘‘ The shewing or taking in 
the Flag in the Admiral’s Ship being well con- 
sidered and resolved of beforehand, is able to 
direct a Fleet in many Cases, as fully as tho’ he 
had given his Instructions by Writing.’’ ‘* The 
flag carried under the Poop of a ship shews a Dis- 
grace, and never used bur when it is won or taken 
from an enemy.”’ 

It was not, however, until the ‘‘ Fighting In- 
structions’’ were issued by the Duke of York, in 
1665, then High.Admiral of England, that signals 
were formed into anything like a regular code. 
Even up to a comparatively recent period (the 
early part of the present century) certain arbitrary 
signs were used instead of flags. Zo /oose the fore- 
topsail and fire one gun,’ for example, was the sig- 
nal for sailing. All boats and persons to repair to 
their respective ships, the foretopgallant sail loosed 
and hoisted, and one gun. To unmoor, maintop- 
sail loosed. To moor, mizsentopsail hoisted and 
cleared up, etc. As a further illustration, such ex- 
pressions as the following may be met with in 
English naval history. ‘‘ The Phzton made the 
well known signal for a fleet by /e¢ting fly the top- 
gallant sheets and firing two guns in quick succes- 
sion.’’ Again, the look-out frigate made signal to 
call in the fleet ‘‘ by hoisting the Dutch Ensign.” 
Signals by arbitrary signs made with sails, etc., as 
given above were used by our Continental Navy in 
1776 (see Preble’s ‘‘ History of the American 
Flag,’’ page 163). 


2 From this signal originated the expression (not to say 
custom) of paying one’s bills with a foretopsail. 
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The two most celebrated naval signals of modern 
times are Nelson’s last signal, hoisted on board the 
Victory, October 21, 1805, on going into action 
with the allied French and Spanish fleets off Cape 
Trafalgar, ‘‘ England expects every man to do his 
duty,’’ and the signal hoisted by Perry, on board 
the Lawrence, September 10, 1813, containing the 
dying words of the gallant Lawrence, ‘‘ Don’t give 
up the Ship;’’ an expression which has passed 
into a rallying cry in the United States Navy. 

The signals now in common use among sea-far- 
ing people are made by flags of various shapes and 
colors. The flags in one system represent the nine 
digits; zero, and duplicate numbers, making ten 
numerals, as they are commonly called, and three 
repeaters. Any number under ten thousand may 
be made by them without having more than four 
flags in the hoist. The lower flag of the hoist 
stands for units. Now if the signal-book, indis- 
pensable to this system, be arranged with words 
and sentences covering every contingency likely to 
arise in navigation, and all numbered in regular 
order, it is very easy to see how two vessels, or a 
vessel and a signal station on shore, both being 
provided with the necessary apparatus, may freely 
communicate with each other. 

In the signal-books used by national vessels is 
included a complete system of naval tactics, so 
that an admiral has the means of communicating 
to the vessels of his fleet the orders necessary to 
the performance of all the evolutions incident to 
navigation or battle. 

The ‘‘ International Code of Signals for the use 
of all Nations,’’ which originated in England, in 
1856, was a very important step in the right direc- 
tion. In this excellent code eighteen consonants 
of the alphabet are used as intermediaries instead 
of the numerals just explained, the advantage being 
that the eighteen consonants are susceptible of so 
many permutations that seventy-eight thousand 
six hundred and forty-two signals may be made 
without using more than four flags atatime. As 
each country has the signal-book of this code 
printed in its own language, vessels of different 
nationalities can communicate with each other as 
freely as those sailing under the same flag. An 
important advantage in connection with this sys- 
tem is the establishment of coast signal stations in 
different countries, which afford signal communi- 
cation between ships in the offing and their owners 
or agents on shore. France has one hundred and 





twenty-four of such stations on her coasts, .The 
United States has about five, and the establish- 
ment of these is due entirely to private enterprise. 

One of the most useful codes of signaling, how- 
ever, common to the naval or military service is 
that popularly known as the ‘* Wig-Wag,”’ other- 
wise called the Army Code, the invention of the 
Chief Signal Officer, General A. J. Myer, United 
States Army. 

This code requires no signal-book, and scarcely 
any apparatus, though to make a skillful operator 
one should have a good memory and much prac- 
tice. In almost every signal system there must be 
an intermediary lying between the sign and its 
signification. In the army code the intermediaries 
are the numbers 1, 2 and 3, the letters of the 
alphabet being represented by combinations of 1 
and 2 to four places; and the punctuation neces- 
sary in this method effected by the 3. Having 
made up an alphabet of oves and /wos, and de- 
termined on signs to represent each, we can, with 
an additional sign for ¢iree, spell out with a little 
practice long messages with tolerable rapidity and 
accuracy. 

For example, let us represent A by 22, B by 2112, 
C by 121, D by 222, and so-forth. Then say that 
a full blast of a whistle, a motion of the right 
hand, or a wink with the right eye shall mean one; 
two short blasts of the whistle, a motion of the 
left hand, or a wink of the left eye shall mean fwo, 
and a prolonged blast, a movement of both hands, 
or the closing of both eyes shall stand for shree. 
With these signs it is plain that the operator may 
indicate all the letters of a message, separating 
the words from each other by the sign represent- 
ing three, and closing the message by a succession 
of them. In practice the operator holding a flag 
staff to his front centre and in a vertical positiqn, 
nips his flag (or torch at night), to the right to 
represent one, to his left to make ‘wo, and to, the 
front for three; the flag or torch in each case 
describing a little more than a quarter of a circle. 

The ease with which messages, transmitted by 
this system, may be read by an enemy has been 
urged as an objection to it. A curious case in 
illustration of this occurred during the late war, 
in the blockading squadron off Charleston, South 
Carolina. On one occasion the commanding 
officer of one of the vessels of the blockading 
squadron ‘‘ wig-wagged’’ to the commanding officer 
of another vessel, inviting him to dinner, and 
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offering as an inducement the then uncommon 
delicacy of ‘‘roast pig and potatoes.’’ This 
message was read (intercepted) by the Confederate 
signal-man stationed at Fort Moultrie, who, think- 
ing possibly that ‘‘ roast pig and potatoes’’ con- 
cealed some secret meaning, transmitted the 
message to the City of Charleston. But in its 
transmission to Charleston it was again intercepted 
by a Sergeant of the United States Signal Corps, 
stationed on Morris Island and by him entered in 
his journal, where it was subsequently found by 
the officer to whom the invitation had been ex- 
tended. 

Somewhat later the Chief Signal officer devised 
a very simple contrivance by means of which the 
symbols could be changed with every message, 
rendering it almost impossible for the signals to 
be interpreted by any one but the person for 
whom they were intended. 

But the same qbjection may be urged against 
any system the key of which may be guessed or 
stolen. In the example already given of the 
Phzton making ‘‘ the well-known signal of a fleet 
in sight,’’ that signal was merely a ruse to make 
the French, greatly superior in numbers to the 
English, and who were known to be-in possession 
of a copy of the English signal book, believe that 
Lord Bridport’s fleet was in sight. The ruse was 
successful and the French retired. 

From the foregoing description of the army 
code it will be seen that it is similar to that given 
by the Emperor Leo VI., who directed his son 
to signal ‘‘as the ancients did.’’ And from the 
frequency with which “ fire-signals’’ are mentioned 
in ancient history it is fair to infer that we also | 
follow them in substituting at night the torch for 
the flag. Taken in a broader sense, and regarding | 





a signal as a mere sign, almost every one will be 
able to recall instances of signals made_ by signs 
which have suggested themselves at the moment. 

Blondel’s simple lay signaled to the Lion- 
Hearted Richard, immured in a dismal Austrian 
tower, that his faithful follower was near. The 
mother, baring her bosom to her infant, playing 
on the precipices’ verge, made but ‘‘a signal of 
recall,’’ to draw her darling home; and the poor 
fisherman’s wife who set fire to her own hut to 
light the way to safety, her husbands’ storm-tossed 
bark, made a ‘‘fire-signal’’ more glorious than 
ever lit a warlike Greek to deeds of arms. And 
who can picture to his mind’s eye without emotion, 
that grand signal in the sky: 

“Ho! my Comrades, see the Signal 
Waving in the sky! 
Reinforcements now appearing 
Victory is nigh! 
Hold the fort, for I am coming, 
Jesus signals still; 
Wave the answer back to Heaven 
‘By thy grace we will.’” 


Reference was made at the beginning to those 
everlasting signs that were placed in the firmament 
of the Heaven, ‘‘when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
From contemplating the signs of the birth of 
Time, who can refrain from looking to the future 
and thinking with awe of that last great signal 
we must all obey! when ‘‘the trumpet. shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed.”’ 


“ The dead in Christ—shall first arise 
At the last trumpet’s sounding, 
Caught up to meet Him in the skies 

With joy their Lord surrounding !” 


A CHAT ABOUT THE DOCTCR. 


By Mrs. B. 


F. Barr. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


I was sick. We had just moved to the city, | 
what city it matters not, and consequently had to | 
niake a selection of physicians. 

‘*My dear,’’ said my husband, ‘‘I met ad 
Hubner socially last week, and was much im- | 
pressed by his appearance. 
would be pleased with him also.”’ 


Really I think you | 


too ill to make any objection. So I quietly ac- 
quiesced, and Dr. Hubner was called. 

He came, and the moment he entered the room 
astory, an idyl, seemed to attach itself to his cold, 
calm face, with its expression of pride as well as 
conscious power. Looking up at him, as he pro- 


| ceded leisurely to count my pulse, I fell to wondér- 


I turned my head wearily. I was too ill to talk, | ing what his life, his past life, had been; where 
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it had been passed; with whom it had been spent, 
and whether there was really a story connected 
with it. 

Just as the artist holds his breath as a vision of 
loveliness flits before him—a vision of which he 
has been dreaming, for whom he has been sighing, 
hopeless it may be, despairing of ever finding his 
ideal, in order to transfer the glorious features to 
canvas—just so I felt that the man before me was 
a hero bearing an unwritten history in his palm. 

The days wore on, and each day I found myself 
building air-castles about the doctor’s past, and 
always overthrowing the last after his daily visit. 
He was fond of children, fond of fun, brimful of 
witty,sayings, and running over with anecdotes 
which were so many means that he used to beguile 
the tedium of the sick chamber. 

My illness did not prove ephemeral; and after a 
weary fight came the long, tedious hours of con- 
valescence, when I came to see and learn more of 
the doctor, who had grown to ke a friend with us 
as well as medical adviser. With my little daugh- 
ter on his knee one day, he turned to my husband 
to inquire his age. 

‘* Thirty years old,’’ he echoed, ‘‘and such a 
Put seven years to your 


family as this about you ! 


age, and you will have mine without wife or 
children.”’ 


** Never married ?’’ asked my husband. 
“a.” 

With that astonishing monosyllable every gossa- 
mer-castle I had ever built vanished into thin 
air. They had all, every one of them without an 
exception, culminated in a brilliant, happy mar- 
riage. I had pictured a home, a perfect home, 
wreathed with garlands of love, and festooned with 
evergreens of harmony. I had fancied his children 
climbing about his knee and nestling on his bosom, 
just as my little girl was doing at this moment, 
when lo! at one fell stroke the entire structure 
crumbled into dust. 

I think something of the shock of surprise must 
have shown itself on my face, for I caught his 
questioning glance, and turned away my eyes to 
hide their expression. I don’t know why I should 
have been shocked, but I was. It seemed to me 
that the gentleman, talking so pleasantly to my 
husband with the shady side of life almost on him, 
had made a great mistake ; and my imagination at 
once began to suggest reasons for it. In all my 
experience I had never met one who appeared to 
appreciate home more than Dr. Hubner. His 





respect for woman showed itself in the manner 
which he always used in speaking of her, and I 
had passed many a pleasant hour in sketching the 
one whom he had selected from the busy world to 
brighten his fireside and gladden his hearth. 

I had not spoken a word since that amazing 
revelation, when he arose to go, and, looking at 
me. with a genial, sunny smile on his lips, he 
asked ; 

‘*Do you ever read fiction, madam? I am 
afraid you think too much.’’ 

‘** Sometimes ; quite often, in fact, I read works 
of fiction,’’ I replied, wondering at the question. 

‘* Then I shall bring you one or two good books 
to-morrow? Pleasant reading will do you more 
good than so much dreaming.”’ 

** Have you Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion?’ ’’ I asked. 
‘** You spoke of it a few days ago. I should like to 
read it.’’ 

‘Then you shall. I will send it to you this 
afternoon. I must be off again, so good-by.’’ 

‘*T never was so disappointed in my life,” I 
cried, as soon as his carriage was driven away. 

‘*By what?’’ asked my husband, looking up 
anxiously. 

‘‘Because Dr. Hubner isn’t married. 
dreamed that he was single.”’ 

‘*TIs that all? Really, I thought some terrible 
trial had suddenly beset your path. I am most 
agreeably disappointed. But is it such a crime, 
this non-marital state ?”’ 

‘* Not a crime, certainly, but no more than two 
steps removed,’’ I answered, with all the capri- 
ciousness of the invalid. ‘‘I have been drawing 
pretty pictures of a domestic temple, had installed 
him as its god, with a stately Diana offering sweet 
incense on his altar; dreaming on and on, only 
to find in the end that he is a consummate old 
bachelor. More than half his glory has departed.’’ 

My husband, with the merriest twinkle of his 
eye, was about to reply, when the door was thrown 
open to admit Jeanie, the housemaid. 

‘*Here’s the book, ma’am. The doctor says 
that he had to drive by the door, and just brought 
it along.’’ 

I took it with the least twinge of conscience. 
Here, I had been berating him soundly for what 
was none of my business, to say the least, while 
he, in the goodness of a good heart and in the 
midst of a thousand cares, had remembered my 
small wish sufficiently to attend to it at once. 

I couldn’t look up—I was crushed this time—to 


I never 
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meet the raillery in my husband’s eyes, so I settled 
myself comfortably, and opened the volume in my 
hand running through the pages—a habit of mine, 
by the way—like a child toying with a piece of 
cake before biting it. 

As I turned page after page, and noticed a para- 
graph scored here, and a sentence there, an Uto- 
pian idea flashed over me that I might read a part 
of the doctor’s past from this book ; that I might 
find in these scored paragraphs a reason for his 
being single at thirty-seven. 

This curiosity added a new zest to the haste 
with which I turned back to the title-page—I lost 
no time in so doing—and confidentially, kind 
reader, I will tell you the result. 

The first marked passage that met my view was 
the one where Longfellow, in describing his hero, 
Paul Flemming, says: 

‘* In all things he acted more from impulse than 
from fixed principles; as is the case with most 
young men. Indeed, his principles hardly had 
time to take root; for he pulled them all up, 
every now and then, as children do the flowers 
they have planted—to see if they are growing.’’ 

Far enough from matrimony goodness knows! 
but yet I could, or thought I could, detect an 
element of the doctor’s character in that scored 
passage. It took him back to his youth, when his 
principles were forming, his character perfecting | 
itself, and his studies laying a broad foundation ! 
for a useful after career ; all watched by a careful | 
mother, who was ever ready to prune and reset the 
tender plants which adolescence and inexperience 
were constantly pulling up. I laughed softly to 
myself in the exultation of the moment, exclaiming: 
‘*Very well, my reticent doctor; I will solve 
the mysterious in your character before I finish this 
book, or I mistake me greatly ;’’ and passed on, 
charmed by the author’s style to a forgetfulness of 
my purpose, until I came abruptly on this sentence : 

**One half the world must sweat and groan, 
that the other half may dream ;” with a pencil- 
stroke drawn lightly across it. 

‘* And he belongs to the first half,’’ I ejaculated 
mentally. ‘ He has been a close student ; has left 
no means untried to perfect himself for his profes- 
sion; and now, at thirty-seven, the silver strands 
sprinkled so profusely through his black locks 
attest that he has been no idle dreamer in this 
world of ours.’’ 

‘* My dear,’’ said my husband, looking over my 
shoulder, ‘‘when do you propose to finish that 








book? I thought you boasted somewhat of being 
a rapid reader. You have been reading three 
hours, and have only reached the twenty-seventh 
page, I see.’’ 

‘*Never mind! There’s more on these pages 
than printed words. I am going to solve the 
doctor’s past from it.’’ 

‘** T hope your illness has not left you deranged,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘ Pray, how do you expect to accom- 
plish such an impossible scheme ?”’ 

‘*By means of the scored lines, trusting my 
woman’s wit to fill up the blanks. And now, 
please be kind enough to leave me to my self-im- 
posed task,’’ I pleaded. ‘‘ It amuses me,’’ and I 
turned back to the volume on my lap, where I 
soon came across the following, heavily marked: 

‘¢ Already the trees are bearded with icicles; 
and the two broad branches of yonder pine look 
like the white mustache of some old German 
baron.”’ 

I could but smile at the quaint illustration, 
while in fancy I saw my friend lying back in his 
chair enjoying a hearty laugh as the full force of 
the simile dawned on him ; forno one could catch 
a witty answer or note a sharp saying sooner than 
he. And as I plunged deeper and deeper into 
this strangest of strangely weird books, I found 
myself wondering if the fascination that the vol- 
ume held over him had been engendered by the 
loneliness of life, which was the inevitable result 
of his isolated state. 

‘**O they do greatly err, who think the stars are 
all the poetry which cities have,’’ said the baron 
to his friend Flemming; and my friend, in his 
keen appreciation, had drawn his pencil about the 
lines. Further on, as the baron continued his 
remarks, another paragraph had met the same fate. 

‘* The mind of the scholar, if you would have it 
large and liberal, must come in contact with other 
minds, It is better that his armor should be some- 
what bruised by rude encounter even, than hang 
forever rusting on the wall.’”’ 

‘* Another element in his character,’’ I mused. 
** He couldn’t pass that by without a mark because 
he is always ready to bare his breast to the con- 
flict, and to throw himself into the breach.’’ I 
knew this, because, in an unusually communicative 
mood one day, he had told me of his early strug- 
gles in his profession, and how he was still fighting 
his way upward, his goal being the topmost round 
of the ladder. I admired the firm ring in his 


tones, and the firmer look of his eye; and said to 
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myself that the elements of success were not 
wanting. Bringing my musing to an abrupt 
conclusion, I read on to find another sentence 
running thus: 

‘¢ Moreover, in the cities there is danger of the 
soul’s becoming wed to pleasure, and forgetful of 
its high vocation.”’ 

And then, without pausing to ask why I did 
such a foolish thing, I fell to picturing those early 
struggles in the student’s life—struggles between 
study and pleasure, principle and vice; and it 
dawned on me most suddenly, that there was some- 
thing in Flemming’s character, some fancied or 
real resemblance to his own, that made Dr. Hub- 
ner such an admirer of ‘‘ Hyperion.”’ 

This new idea lost no force as these penciled 
words rang: out at the end of the next chapter: 

‘*O, well has it been said, that there is no grief 
like the grief which does not speak !’’ 

‘*If Flemming loved at all, if he comes across a 
heroine in these pages, I shall not have read in 
vain,’’ I soliloquized; but the very next chapter, 
instead of a lover’s tryst, proved a racy description 
of a Studenten Kneipe. 

‘¢ What a baffling character !’’ I cried in vexa- 
tion. ‘* Will he never rouse himself from his stu- 
dent’s dream-life to prove himself a man as well 
as ascholar?’’ I hurried on, impelled by a curi- 
osity as singular as it was ungovernable, until I 
came to a paragraph that amused me no little. 

‘¢ After all,’’ said Flemming, ‘‘the old French 
priest was not so far out of the way when he said, 
in his coarse dialect, ‘The dance is the devil’s 
procession; and the paint and ornament, the 
devil’s sword ; and the ring that is made is danc- 
ing, the devil’s grindstone whereon he sharpens 
his sword ; and, finally, a ballet is the pomp and 
mass of the devil, and whosoever entereth therein 
entereth into his pomp and mass; for the woman 
who singeth is the prioress of the devil, and they 
that answer are the clerks, and they that look on 
are parishioners, and the cymbals and flutes are 

the bells, and the musicians that play are the 
ministers of the devil.’ ’’ 

I think I hear my readers ask, ‘‘ What has Paul 
Flemming’s French priest to do with Dr. Hub- 
ner?’ And I answer, nothing, only that I de- 
tect in the slight mark drawn about the para- 
graph, my hero’s distaste for the stage and its 
belongings. 

Very casually I had asked him once if he had 
VoL. VIII.—20 


seen a theatrical star, who was holding the boards 
of the first theatre in the city. 

‘* Madam,”’ he replied, ‘‘ I have been here more 
than a dozen years, and I think I have visited the 
theatre only six times. Then I sacrificed con- 
science to etiquette, which compelled me to enter- 
tain my guests. I have no taste for the drama as 
it is now, and wouldn’t cultivate it if I had.’’ 

How vividly that conversation returned to my 
mind as I read the above-quoted paragraph ; but I 
had no time to pause, so insatiable had my curiosity 
become. 

Was there ever such a tantalizing book as this ? 
The half is almost gained, and no heroine yet! A 
romance indeed! Was there ever a romance writ- 
ten without a woman figuring in its pages? Surely, 
oh, most gifted author, you stepped aside from the 
‘* beaten track’’ that we lesser lights hear so much 
about, when you dared such an innovation! But, 
softly ; she may yet appear and prove the more a 
very queen of romance for her late introduction 
and brief reign, and I go forward to find her. 

The next pencil mark inclosed the single word 
‘*God’s-acre,’’ and all the reverence of a grand 
mind for its Maker seemed to rise before me as 
my lips framed the little word, and I noted the 
tiny mark about it—another evidence that I had 
not erred in my intuition; and I thought I could 
trace in the stroke about the following, where the 
baron tells Flemming of the Frau Kranich, whose 
ambition had driven her into a marriage with a 
rich old banker, something of the contempt that 
led him to make the line. 

‘« The gay lady has no taste for long evenings 
with the old gentleman in the back chamber, for 
being thus chained like a criminal under Mezen- 

tius, face to face with a dead body.”’ 

Again I found myself wondering whether there 
had been a Frau Kranich in the doctor’s past— 
some beautiful woman more ambitious than wise, 
more mercenary than loving, more sordid than 
true to the young practitioner, struggling with 
life’s stern waves. If there had been, the mourpful 
memories were buried deep, and not so much as a 
scar from the ‘‘rude encounter’’ could be dis- 
cerned now. Oh, no, such surely could not be 
the case! No man could so completely hide his 
grief from those about him ; could not go through 
life with the light of a perpetual smile forever on 
his sunny face, while all within was midnight, 





shadow and gloom. 
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Roman Architecture.—The Rev. Dr. Blackwood’s paper 
in this number cannot fail to interest readers of the MONTHLY; 
we have read it with even more than wonted gratification. Out 
of place ix the article, yet interesting in connection with it, 


games, and everything of the sort, nor was their taste always 
what we should consider refined—their enjoyments of the 
beast-fights and the like, for example. 
At Pompeii, a fine, extensive theatre has been brought to 
view, and admirably “ re- 
stored,” as seen in our en- 
graving. In the way of 
“restored” ruins, we give 
also a good illustration of 
the old Roman Amphithe- 
atre; the ruins are at Ve- 
rona, and are in an excep- 
tionally good condition. 
But the Romans have left 
even more valuable memo- 
rials of their luxurious 
tastes in the therme, or 
warm baths at Pompeii, 
the main, or bathing-room 
of one of which is pictured, 
just as it is, in our engrav- 
ing. In England there are 

several excellent remains 
a of thermze; one of these in 
 : Strand Lane, London, is 
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ANCIENT ROMAN THEATRE (RESTORED). 


we give herewith several engravings which, in a measure, 
explain themselves or are sufficiently explained by the Doc- 
tor. The Romans were a remarkably sedate people, and 
seldom, the upper classes especially, personally took part in 
dancing, or in theatrical or other amusements ; but they have 
never been surpassed in keen enjoyment of sports, plays, 





= well preserved, another at 
Lincoln is all gone except 
the vast hypocaust, or sub- 
terranean heater. In Eng- 
land, too, there are many 
fine specimens of Roman 
walls, arches, etc.; we have 
space for but one, which 
shows the Roman arch as 
used in gates, and is known 
and used as Newport 
Gate,” having been re- 
paired but not altered. 
a We shall, doubtless, give 
farther illustrations of this 
bb class hereafter. 
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Representatives in 
Congress.—The Consti- 
tution of the United States, 
Article I., Section II., in 
treating of the House of 
Representatives, provides: 
“No person shall be a 
representative who shall not have attained to the age of 
twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that State in which he shall be chosen.” Now, the phrase- 


ology of this paragraph strikes me as peculiar in being sus- 
ceptible of very different interpretations from those which it 
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SAID 


INTERIOR OF THERM AT POMPEII. 


has received in practice; for instance, is it not the invariable | him to represent the State or district in which he has been 
custom to restrict each district in its choice of representative | chosen? I might add to these queries a third: how cana 
to a citizen of the district? What legal enactment forbids a | perso twenty-five years old have been a “citizen” for seven 
citizen of the first district being elected to represent the sec- | years? WILLIAM JEFFERIES. 





REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT ROMAN Hypocaust, OR SUBTERRANEAN FURNACE FOR HEATING BATHs, 
AT LINCOLN, ENGLAND. 


ond or the twenty second? Moreover, a representative from As your MonTHLy has furnished from time to time valu- 
Pennsylvania must, “ when elected, be an inhabitant of that | able information on the lives and characters of eminent men 
State;” but, if he should, during the term for which he is | who have lived and died, leaving as legacies to the world the 
elected, remove into New Jersey, is there any law forbidding | history of their origin, and the motives and principles which 
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guided them, and thinking it might be of interest to the many 
readers of your periodical, I inclose the following article on 
the “ Origin of Great Men.” THEODORE H. HEATH. 

St. Andrew, apostle, was the son of a fisherman; St. John 
was also the son of a fisherman; Pope Sixtus V. was the son 
of a swine-herder—he was also one; Aristotle, of a doctor ; 
Boccacio, of a merchant; Columbus of a wool-comber; John 
Basth, of a fisherman; Diderot, of a cutler; Cook, of a ser- 
vant ; Hampden, of a carpenter; Talma, of a dentist; Gesner, 
of a bookseller; Salvator Rosa, of a surveyor; Euripides, of 
a fruit-woman; Virgil of a baker; Horace, of a denizen; 
Voltaire, of a tax-collector; Lamothe, of a hatter; Fletcher, 
of a chandler; Masillon, of aturner; Tamerlane, of a shep- 
herd; Quinault, of a baker; Rollin, of a cutler; Moliere, of 
an upholsterer; Rosseau, of a watchmaker ; Sir Samuel Bow- 
ditch, of a silversmith; Ben Johnson, of a mason; Shak- 
speare, of a butcher; Sir Thomas Lawrence, of a custom- 
house officer; Collins, of a hatter; Gray, of a notary; Beattie, 
of a laborer; Sir Edward Sugden, of a barber; Thomas 
Moore, of a swordmaker; Rembrandt, of a miller; Cardinal 
Wolsey, of a butcher; Napoleon, of a farmer; Lincoln, of a 
backwoodsman. 


Growth of Man.—Among the disputed subjects, even in 
this enlightened day, is the Zeriod of the most rapid growth 
of man. Some able physiologists contend that the deyelop- 
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the growth of an infant during the first year of its exist- 
ence being about eight inches. The ratio of increase 
gradually decreases until the age of three years, at which 
time the size attained is half that which it is to become 
when full grown. After five years the succeeding in- 
crease is very regular till the sixteenth year, being at the 

“=. rate for the average man of two inches a year. Beyond 
=| sixteen the growth is feeble, being, in the following two 
Y years, about six-tenths of an inch a year; while from 
#, eighteen to twenty the increase in height is seldom over 
, oneinch, At the age of twenty-five the growth ceases, 
* save in a few exceptional cases. It has been observed 
that, in the same race, the mean size is a little larger in 

7 the city than in the country, a fact which will be received 


= Met with doubt by many who have come to regard the rustic 


ment is more marked in and during the second period, known 
as childhood; while others, equally distinguished, maintain 
that the first, or infant period, is more decided in physical, 
though not in mental growth. With the hope of eliciting in- 
formation from some of the subscribers of PoTTER’s AMERI- 
CAN MONTHLY, and at the same time, perhaps, furnishing an 
item of interest, I inclose the following opinion from an 
authority of some note. DELHI. 

“Observations regarding the rate of the growth of man 
have determined the following interesting facts : 

The most rapid growth takes place immediately after birth, 


Ki), as the model man.” We are, however, very far from ad- 
\| mitting that a country or farm life is productive of a bet- 
=~ ter physical growth} and, most unquestionably, the mor- 
tality tables confirm the idea of a greater longevity to those 
who reside in towns and cities, especially where the oc- 
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Domesday Book.—Though ‘not able to give the exact 
information desired by Elizabeth Oakes Smith, I take pleas- 
ure in making a small contribution in that behalf. Russell, 
in his “‘ Modern Europe,” Vol. I., says: ‘* The peaceable state 
of William’s affairs now gave him leisure to finish an under- 
taking, which proves his great and extensive genius, and does 
honor to his memory. It was a general survey of all the 
lands in England, their extent in each district, their proprie- 
tors, tenures, value; the quantity of meadow, pasture, wood 
and arable land, which they contained; and in some coun- 
ties the number of tenants, cottages, and slaves of all denom- 
inations, who lived upon them.” 

This valuable piece of antiquity, called the “‘ Domesday 
Book,” is still preserved in the Exchequer, and contributes to 
the illustration of the ancient state of England. 

The work was undertaken in the year 1081. 

Mr. J. Noake, author of “ The Rambler in Worcestershire,” 
says of this work: 

“In ‘Doomsday Book,’ William the Conqueror ‘took 
stock’ of his newly acquired possessions, when, some eight 
hundred years ago, he won the crown of England. Being 
determined to ascertain the full extent of the value of his 
prize, he gave imperative orders for the most minute inven- 
tory to be taken of all kinds of property in every parish. As 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle states, ‘So very narrowly did he 
cause the survey to be made, that there was not a single hide 
or rood of land, nor—it is shameful to relate that which he 
thought no shame to do—was there an ox, or a cow, or a pig 
passed by, that was not set down in the accounts; and then 
all these writings were brought to him.’ ” 

Another writer, describing how the king looked after the 
game, says that “he loved the tall stags as though he were 
their father.” 

This very minuteness of Doomsday, although an evidence 
of the galling subjection in which the Saxon inhabitants of 
England lay, and of the avarice of their stern conquerors, 
now constitutes the chief value of this work, which, without 
fear of contradiction, may be described as one of the most 
interesting and valuable national records that any country or 
people can introduce, William set about his work of acquir- 
ing information in a very business-like way, and appointed a 
number of commissioners for every district. These commis- 
sioners were ordered to summon before them the sheriff of 
each county, the lord of each manor, the presbyter of each 
church, the reeve or constable of each hundred, the bailiff, 
and six “ villans”’ (this did not mean scoundrels, but holders 
or tenants of houses or land, whose property was at the will 
of their lord), in every village, and examine them upon oath. 
The questions put to them were briefly these: The name of 
each place; the name of its owners in the time,of Edward 
the Confessor and at the time of the inquiry; the number of 
hides in the manor (the hide was an uncertain measure mean- 
ing as much land as one team could plow and sow ina year; 
not less than eighty nor more than one hundred acres); the 
quantity of demesne land; the number and quality of the 
tenants; the extent of their holdings; the nature and cultiva- 
tion of the soil; the number of mills, fish-ponds, etc., and 
the opinion of the jury whether the value last named were 
capable of increase. The whole of the returns were com- 
pleted in about a year, and the result was the production of 
two volumes, the one a folio, the other a quarto. 








About ten or twelve years ago an exact fac-simile of this 
ancient record, free from all possibility of error, was taken 
through the agency of photo-zincography. The Worcester- 
shire portion has been translated by W. B. Sanders, assistant 
keeper of her Majesty's records, edited by Mr. Noake, of 
Worcester, and published by Messrs. Deighton & Sons, of 
that city. The original Book is in Latin. There was made 
at one time an abridged copy in Latin, and there has been 
made an English translation. 

Another writer says: “ William the Norman caused a 
general survey of all the lands of England to be made, or 
rather to be completed (for it was begun in Edward the Con- 
fessor’s time), and an account to be taken of the villans, 
slaves, and live stock upon each estate; all of which were 
recorded in a book called Domesday Book, which is now 
kept in the Exchequer.” STEUBEN JENKINS. 


A Scene in the United States House of Representa- 
tives Fifty Years Ago.—A large, fine-looking man, of 
commanding presence, is the Speaker, and arraigned before 
him, in the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, is a tall man 
of more than six feet and finely proportioned; in the prime of 
life, with personal advantages scarcely rivaled by any notable 
man of his day, dressed in faultless style, with not the least 
of defiance or swagger, yet with perfect ease, self-possession 
and calm dignity, the culprit stands at the bar of the House 
awaiting the reprimand which the House has decreed shall 
be administered to him by the Speaker, The House is a 
study : breathless silence reigns, the members are looking on 
in eager interest; the bearing of the culprit makes sympathy 
and everything of the sort impossible, while that of the 
Speaker makes it difficult in the extreme for some of the 
Representatives to restrain themselves from violating the 
decorum of the House by laughing outright; the Speaker is 
by far the most embarrassed man upon the scene, suggesting 
the idea that he is the one to be punished rather than the 
one to administer punishment. In a hesitating, perturbed 
manner, he at length tells the culprit that the House had 
ordered that he should be reprimanded before its bar by its 
Speaker; and he (the Speaker) begs him (the culprit) to 
consider himself reprimanded according to the said order; 
the culprit bows in a graceful and dignified, almost lordly 
manner, an almost audible smile spreads over the House, 
and the scene closes. The Speaker is Andrew Stevenson, 
of Virginia, and the culprit is Sam Houston. 

A member from Ohio, named Stanberry, we believe, had 
accused Houston of defrauding the Government in a transac- 
tion with an Indian tribe upon the Tennessee border; the 
latter had demanded an investigation, but had been unable 
to obtain any satisfaction. Smarting under the charge and 
despairing of legal redress, he at last gave the accuser a 
severe caning within the precincts of the Capitol. Of course, 
the House could not do otherwise than arraign the caner, 
and a reprimand was the least penalty it could adjudge him. 

AMBROSE B. CARLYLE. 





Errata.—In the November MONTHLY, in the article 
“Faneuil Hall,” page 323, it is stated “The Royal Ex- 
change was founded by Sir Thomas Graham.” It should 
be Sir Thomas Gresham. In the same number, page 339, 
‘‘ The Protector, the infamous Duke of York,” should be 
the infamous Duke of Gloucester. 
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The “Crisis,” the Electoral Commission, and the 
Verdict of the Commission.—We have spoken very 
plainly and frankly in former numbers of the MoNnTHLY 
upon the questions which have since November gth agitated 
the country. In our last, in speaking of the Commission 
scheme of allaying the “crisis,” we said: “ At the present 
writing, it is quite uncertain what conclusion the ‘ Tripartite 
Commission’ will arrive at, but whatever it shall be, it seems 
beyond a doubt that it will be accepted by all parties as a 
just and equitable solution of all the real and supposed 
difficulties of the remarkable Presidential contest of America’s 
Centennial Year.’ Our anticipation that the verdict of the 
Commission would be “ accepted by all parties,” the defeated 
as well as the successful, was based on the one hand, upon 
a positive certainty that the Republicans would freely and 
fully acquiesce in the decision, whether favorable or adverse 
to their wishes and claims, and, on the other hand, upon the 
fact that the Commission scheme was devised and specially 
favored by the Democrats, who were thus specially bound in 
honor, nay, in common decency, to accept unquestioningly 
its results. But later developments have shown that there 
are eighty-seven Democrats in the House of Representatives 
who cannot be bound by considerations of honor or common 
decency. We were not at all surprised when the “ Hon.” 
William M. Springer, “ Hon.”’ Alexander G, Cochrane, and 
a few others of their ilk, set themselves forward as enemies 
to thcir country, for they had before shown their utter want 
of patriotism, to say nothing of common sense and integrity, 
in the matter of the National appropriation to the Centennial 
Exhibition; our readers will recollect that the “ Hon.” 
Springer was the author of the infamous proviso which was 
designed to rob the patriotic stockholders in that great 
National glory, and the other person named was almost 
equally notorious in the same unpatriotic and dishonest 
direction; that these and their confreres in antagonism to 
the Centennial Exhibition were capable of achieving still 
greater infamy, in efforts to prevent the conclusion of the 
count, and thus invite the peril of revolution and anarchy, 
we could readily understand, and we could as readily under- 
stand the course of the Judas from New York, for he had sold 
himself for just such work. But we were surprised when 
we learned that there were eighty-seven Representatives of 
honest American constituents who could permit themselves 
to appear in so disreputable a light, and we were absolutely 
astounded when we read the list of names of the obstruction- 
ists and found among them Robbins of Pennsylvania, Walker 
of Virginia, and some others whom we have esteemed in 
the past. 

Now, that the decision of the Commission was especially 
binding upon the Democrats in the Congress must be obvious 
in the light of the vote upon the bill creating the Commission ; 
the aggregates in the two Houses were : yeas, Democrats, 182; 
Republicans, 56; nays, Democrats, 19; Republicans, 85. It 
is simply nonsense for the Democratic obstructionists to say 
“We were sold—we were betrayed,” etc.; the vote shows 








that if they were sold or betrayed, it was their own act and in 
no regard chargeable upon their opponents, 

But our purpose in referring to this matter now, is not to 
dwell upon the obstructionists and their unenyiable record so 
much as to speak of the Hon. Samuel J. Randall and Hon. 
Fernando Wood and their noble followers in sustaining the 
law even when its operations were seemingly adverse to their 
party ; this band of true Democrats and grand patriots deserve 
to have their names forever remembered by all true Ameri- 
cans—such a record as these men have made shows that our 
beloved Republic is sate—it has a sufficient number of true 
sons who love it and its life and prosperity supremely, above 
and beyond all party and selfish considerations, to guard it 
from the worst of foes, those within the National home-circle. 
The Nation can never be subverted or disrupted while a ma- 
jority of the defeated party act as the ninety-two Democratic 
patriots have acted in the present instance. It is worthy of 
note that forty-six, just one-half of the ninety-two, were Rep- 
resentatives from the Southern States, and of the eighty-seven 
obstructionists forty-four were from the South and forty-three 
from the North; thus we see that the Democrats were actually 
almost evenly divided on the two sides, in numbers, though 
in responsibility we cannot but regard the Northern share the 
largest, and the Southern members upon the side of law and 
order and patriotism may justly claim special credit for un- 
selfish devotion to the welfare of the Union. 

The violent partisans of the defeated aspirant loudly de- 
nounce the majority on the Commission for refusing to enter 
upon a judicial investigation of the charges of fraud and 
wrong-doings in Florida and Lousiana; but every disin- 
terested thinker must see that, even conceding the right of 
Congress and of its Commission to “ go behind the returns,” 
such a course was simply impossible without defeating the 
very purpose for which the Commission was avowedly crea- 
ted; had they done so in the case of Florida and Louisiana, 
or any single State, they could not have refused to pursue the 
same course in Georgia, Mississippi, New York, New Jersey 
and other States. One month was the outside limit of time 
within which the count must be made, and six months would 
have been too brief for a thorough investigation of the wrong- 
doings on both sides. Hence, the whole outcry against the 
Commission for refusing to enter upon such an investigation 
is absurd if not dishonest. Any man in either House who 
says he favored the Commission scheme upon the expectation 
that the Commission would undertake an investigation of the 
elections in the several States, thereby confesses that he was 
too stupid or thoughtless to calculate the time requisite for so 
extensive a work, or that he knew how much time would be 
requisite for such a labor, and knew, too, that the Commis- 
sion could not make and declare the count by or before the 
4th of March, and the latter involves the farther confession 
that he was himself a more pronounced scoundrel than he 
would have us believe the Republicans of the South were—to 
advocate a plan for counting and declaring the result of the 
election of November last, knowing or believing that that plan 
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would do no such thing, but would actually defeat the desired 
end by compelling a new election, would be scoundrelism 
the turpitude of which could not be exceeded by the worst 
Returning Board conceivable. 

But the great contest is over and all, even his political 
opponents included, agree that the new President is a good, 
honorable, upright man. Some profess to believe that he will 
be in a greater or less degree controlled by the less-estimable, 
if not the bad, members of his party. Time must determine 
how far these croakers are mistaken; but time is not required 
to determine that they are altogether wrong in prematurely 
judging and condemning a man they admit to be himself a 
good, honorable, upright man, for yielding to bad influences 
before he has had an opportunity so to yield or to show just 
what stern self-reliant stuff he is made of. 


The Roll of Honor.—During the later portion of the 
struggle in the House of Representatives over the Electora] 
count, the votes upon the various dilatory motions showed 
eighty-five or eighty-seven obstructionists to one hundred and 
seventy-five or one hundred and seventy-seven in favor of 
law and order. When the State of Vermont was reached in 


joint session of the two Houses, the most serious dilatory 
movement of the whole series was made: The President of 
the Senate had received but one electoral return from that 
State, but a certain Aldrich had constituted himself an Elector, 
had held an Electoral College on his own account, had cast 
a vote for Tilden and Hendricks, and had sent a “ Return” 
of that remarkable vote; this was such a puerile attempt on 


the part of Aldrich to make himself the most conspicuous ass 
of the period that, but for the purpose of delay, not even the 
obstructionists would have taken notice of it. An attempt 
was made in Joint Convention to introduce this bogus 
“return,” and induce President Ferry to receive it, but this 
failed, as he was cool and decided; had he but received the 
paper, it might have become necessary to send the case of 
Vermont to the Commission, and this would have defeated 
the conclusion of the count. After the two Houses had sepa- 
rated, a wild uproar arose—the obstructionists got in a per- 
fect frenzy, and the patriotic wing of the Democrats were for 
a short time worried and confused. Mr. Caulfield of Illinois, 
through Mr. Poppleton, offered a resolution grossly insulting 
to the President of the Senate, demanding that he should 
read the bogus “ return” in the presence of the two Houses; 
a number of speeches followed, chiefly by the obstructionists. 
But one of these was noteworthy—it was by the New York 
Judas, who solemnly declared “If there were two returns 
from Vermont they should go to the Electoral Commission. 
He appealed,” we are told, “to members to deal with the 
question, not as Democrats or as Republicans,” etc. Mr. 
Knott came forward with a resolution, more temperate and 
civil in its phraseology and hence more dangerous; when 
the vote was taken upon this, it received so many more votes 
than the usual dilatory motions that the state of affairs was 
more critical than at any time before. The vote was 116 
yeas to 148 nays. Mr. Hopkins then renewed Mr. Knott’s 
defeated resolution with one clause omitted, and this was 
defeated by the same vote. The Democrats who defeated 
this last and worst peril are so specially deserving of the Na- 
tion’s warmest gratitude that we give their names; it is not 





requisite to give the names of the Republicans who voted 
with these forty-six Democrats : 

Arkansas: Gause, Wiltshire, Gunter. 

Connecticut : Landers, Phelps. 

Delaware: Williams. 

Georgia: Candler, Felton, Hill. 

Illinois: Le Moyne, Campbell, Stevenson. 

Indiana: New, Haymond, Hamilton. 

Kansas: Goodin. 

Kentucky: Brown, Watterson, Durham. 

Maryland: Swann. 

Michigan: Williams, Potter. 

Mississippi: Lamar, Singleton. 

Missouri: Kerr, Morgan, Rea. 

New Hampshire: Bell. 

New Jersey: Cutler. 

New York: Ward, Wood, Hewitt, Willis, Whitehouse, 
Lord. 

North Carolina: Yeates. 

Ohio: Neal, Payne. 

Pennsylvania: Powel, Hopkins, Egbert. 

Texas: Reagan, Throckmorton, Hancock, Schleicher. 

Virginia: Hunton. 


National Reconciliation.—Now that the great national 
political issue has been settled by Congress and the Joint 
Commission (whether wisely we do not propose at this time 
to say), it behooves every lover of his country and the great 
principles upon which it was founded, to accept, not neces- 
sarily cheerfully, but patriotically, the result. 

The ballots which created the fifteen Commissioners—if 
given in good faith and by honest representatives of the 
pevple—proclaimed a willing and lawful acquiescence to 
their decision, whether it resulted in the placing of Mr. 
Hayes or Mr. Tilden in the Executive Chair. 

The crucial test of sound statesmanship, as well as true 
citizenship, is in a prompt abidance by the judgments of 
legally constituted law-givers, especially when they rep- 
resent the deliberations of courts of final resort. The tribunal, 
composed of five Senators, five Representatives, and five 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, was not 
supposed at the time it was constituted to embody all the 
wisdom, nor all the justice in the aggregate, of the American 
people. Any city in the Union could have easily furnished 
a tribunal possessing as much knowledge, perhaps more 
wisdom, and doubtless, much broader statesmanship; but to 
immediately allay the the surging waves of the two great 
political and conflicting elements, was beyond the power of 
any tribunal, even if that decision be from a court absolutely 
infallible. The advocates and staunch supporters of either 
candidates, it could not have been reasonably anticipated, 
would be satisfied if the decision be adverse to the elevation 
of their favorite. The shadows and substance of defeat in 
all rival contests for place and power must inevitably fall 
somewhere, The Star of Hope to one party only can lead 
to a happy realization of the object sought for. As in 
natural philosophy so in the construction of a system of 
government, the same place cannot be occupied by two 
objects or persons at the same time. The pangs resulting 
from a failure to secure the coveted prize must be endured 
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on the one hand, while on the other, a greater or less degree 
of joy follows the attainment of the most exalted political 
station within the gift of the people. All this is natural in 
contests for the lower positions of life, but how much more 
so, when the power and place are perhaps greater than those 
held by any ruler in the Old World? It is contrary to the 
laws of nature that we should feel jubilant and clap the 
hands of rejoicing over our defeat. This, however, we are 
free to say, that every true and loyal citizen will abide by 
the final verdict. 

The ship of state can only outride the storm as her crew 
hearkens to the voice and obeys the orders of her commander. 
This voice is now that of the Joint Commission created by the 
Representatives of the several States in Congress assembled. 
We believe that it will be heeded; and that the flames of 
party passion will succumb to a better judgment and loftier 
patriotism, and that for the ensuing four years Mr. Hayes 
will be recognized as that commander. 

The popular vote of about a quarter of a million in favor 
of his opponent; the disputed States of the South, especially 
Florida and Louisiana which seemed to give the coveted— 
185—to Mr. Tilden—coupled with the great moderation and 
forbearance,of the impoverished people of the South—will, 
we are confident, guide the new President into a considera- 
tion of the best interests of the whole nation, irrespective of 
party; that he will make a decided departure from the 
republicanism of the present, and use his best endeavors to 
effect a cordial reconciliation of all sections; that he will 
throw overboard the political pirates who have so imperilled 
the stability of the Republic. No other course can he 
consistently pursue if he would restore the shattered con- 
fidence of the people in the administration of national affairs. 
The people, who are more potent than any President, demand 
this of him, and they will not be slow to recognize and 
approve every step taken towards reform. Corruption and 
fraud must be unsparingly denounced, and FAITH restored 
to and among the true conservators of civil and religious 
liberty, who are the masses of the American people, and 
through whom only can we as a nation expect to live. Mr. 
Hayes’s Inaugural Address (just received as we go to press) 
fully bears us out in these prophecies, 


At the opening of the French Parliamentary session at 
Versailles recently, the venerable deputy, M. Gaultier de 
Rumilly took the chair in the Senate, by virtue of his 
eighty-five years, and when the house was organized stood 
up and read a short speech. The paper trembled in his 
hand, but the voice was audible, clear and firm. One pas- 
sage was particularly well received: “In my long public 
career, extending over sixty years,” he said, “I have seen 
every government fall which attempted to resist public opin- 
ion. I have also seen that the influence has augmented of 
every body in the State which acted in conformity with the 
expressed sentiment and will of the nation.” At the close 
of this address, whose truth will be universally admitted, M. 
Jules Simon, the Prime Minister, who is President of the 
Council, affectionately embraced M. de Rumilly, literally 
hugging him to his bosom, and with swimming eyes kissing 
him on both cheeks. This effusion of sentiment, which 
generally takes place in France, particularly on public 
occasions, was applausively received, 





No Credit.—A curiosity of the statutes, says the Spring- 
field Republican, has been unearthed in a Boston court, show- 
ing that innkeepers and others are prohibited from giving 
credit to students, under penalty of forfeiting twice the amount 
for which credit is given, provided anybody chooses to com- 
plain. The paragraphs referred to are sections 18, 19, and 
20 of chapter 88 of the General Statutes of Massachusetts. 
Section 18 provides that “no inn-holder, tavern-keeper, re- 
tailer, confectioner, or keeper of any shop or house for the 
sale of drink or food, or any livery-stable keeper for horse or 
or carriage hire, shall give credit to any student in an incor- 
porated academy or other educational institution within the 
State.”” The other sections provide that no person who has 
thus given credit shall be licensed for either of the employ- 
ments named, and that whoever does thus give credit shall 
forfeit twice the amount, whether the same be paid or not. 
If the term retailer applies in this statute according to the 
usual acceptation, it would seem that nearly everybody is 
forbidden to give credit to students, 


A New Application of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
—The Albany Law Yournal refers to a case recently decided 
by the Supreme Court of Maine, in which the Court held 
that the ex parte determination of two overseers of the poor 
to send a woman to the House of Correction is inconsistent 
with that provision of the Fourteenth Amendment which de- 
clares that no State shall “ deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without the due process of law.’ The doctrine 
of the Court is that such action on the part of the overseers 
of the poor is not due process of law, and is, hence, violative 
of the National Constitution. The Fourteenth Amendment 
was originally adopted to protect the colored people of the 
Southern States against unjust and oppressive legislation in 
respect to their-civil rights; yet it is so worded as to protect 
all classes, whether black or white, and in every section of 
the country against all legislative, executive, or judicial action 
on the part of the States inconsistent with the rights meant 
to be guarded. In this respect it is universal in its applica- 
tion and limited only by its own terms. 


Pardons by the Governors of New York.—There has 
been some discussion lately in the New York City papers as 
to the too-free exercise of the pardoning power by the 
Governors of that State, some of them being unduly, severe 
upon the late Governor. The Zvening Post has looked into 
the matter and finds that Mr. Tilden, though rather libera] 
in this direction for a “ refprmer,’’ has been less so than 
some of his predecessors ; a fqn are as follows: 

Morgan—First term, 184; Morgan—Second term, 187; 
Seymour, 297; Fenton—First term, 343; Fenton—Second 
term, 289; Hoffman—First term, 235; Hoffman—Second 
term, 269; Dix, 144; Tilden, 242. 


Mr. Lucas Nicholsky, of the Russian Centennial Com- 
mission and Professor of the Mining School of St. Petersburg, 
was married recently, at the Russo-Greek Chapel, on 
Second Avenue, New York, to Miss Rosealba H. Smith, of 
Philadelphia. The bride was given away by her mother, 
according to the Eastern rite. Mr. W. de Bodisko, Russian 
Consul-General in New York, and Mr. D. N. Botassi, holding 
the same position under Greece, were witnesses. 
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Robert T. Conrad and Others.—In the valuable series | “ These two [2] plays, ‘ Jack Cade’ and ‘ Aylmere,’ are suf- 
of papers upon “ The American Drama,’ now in course of | ficient to preserve Conrad’s name from oblivion, and they 
publication in PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, I notice some | will always be considered, we do not doubt, an honor to our 
errors and omissions which I feel assured have only occurred | dramatic literature.” Robert T. Conrad, first mayor of the 
consolidated city of Philadelphia, 
“as a man of letters,” as most 
pertinently remarked by Dr. R. 
Shelton Mackenzie, “ did not write 
much, but he wrote well;” and he 
wrote but three plays, the earliest 
being completed while he was a 
student-at-law, about the age of 
twenty. He called it “Conrad of 
Naples,” quoted by some biblio- 
graphical authorities by the title 
“Conradin.” His next and most 
successful dramatic venture was 
“ Aylmere, or the Bondman of 
Kent,” written for Edwin Forrest, 
who immortalized the principal 
character, Jack Cade, and the 
tragedy is therefore most generally 
known as “ Jack Cade.” Mr. Lan- 
caster has strangely failed to iden- 
tify the /qwo titles as really belonging 
to but one play. In 1852 Messrs. 
E. H. Butler & Co. published in 
one volume, I2mo, 329 pp., “ Ayl- 
mere, or the Bondman of Kent, 
and other Poems,” by Robert T. 
Conrad; which work the author 
poetically dedicates to his venerable 
father, John Conrad, Esq., formerly 
a well-known bookseller of Phila- 
delphia, and a representative in 
Congress from 1803 to 1815. This 
honored gentleman died in the 
spring of 1857, aged eighty-three 
years ; his distinguished son surviv- 
ing him only thirteen months, de- 
parting this life June 27, 1858, 
before attaining his fiftieth year. 

In his preface to the above-named 
volume, Judge Conrad says: “It is 
imagined in the play that the leader 
of the Commons was originally a 

Tue FInpinc or Moses. villein (meaning bondman) of the 

See page 315. name of Cade, afterwards a fugitive 

known as Aylmere,” etc., etc. The 

for want of the revision and re-revision imperatively de- | scene of the tragedy is Kent and London, A.D. 1450, 
manded by such exhaustive articles. The talented compiler | and the expressive and impressive lines quoted by Mr. 
of these interesting reminiscences states, on page 117, Volume | Lancaster in the paper questioned, are spoken by Jack 
VIII. (February, 1877), in speaking of the late Judge Con- | Cade in the assumed character of “ Aylmere” in Act Second, 
rad of Philadelphia, that he was “the author of two of the | Scene Fifth. Vastly different in conception is Shakspeare’s 
finest plays ever produced in this country. We allude to | idea of the insurrectionist, as depicted by the master drama- 
‘Jack Cade’ and * Aylmere ;’” and again, on page 118, Mr. | tist,in the Fourth Act of the Second Part of King Henry VI. 
Lancaster reiterates his somewhat singular mistake, thus: | But Conrad estimates Cade historically in the same catalogue 
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as he is chivalrously placed by the eminent and caustic re- | 
: : 
viewer Leggatt, “among those glorious martyrs who have 


sacrificed their lives in defence of the rights of man.” In 
addition to “‘ Aylmere ” Mr. Conrad wrote for Mr. Forrest a 
play called “The Heretic,” but it was never acted nor 
published. 

Referring again to Mr. Lancaster’s literary lapses, the writer 
is surprised that no mention is 


| Sansom & Co., in 1850, but in regard to its production and 
| public reception as an acting play I am not informed. 
| “‘ French’s Standard Drama” credits Mr. Miles with “ Mary’s 
Birthday,” and “Senor Valiente.” I remember attending 


the first performance of this latter play at the Holliday Street 
Theatre, in Baltimore, some twenty years ago, and the 
| author and his work were most flatteringly received by a large 





made whatever of the meri- 
torious American dramatists, 
Charlotte M. S. Barnes, George 
H. Boker and George H. Miles. 
The lady named, afterwards 
wife of the eccentric but ex- 
cellent comedian, Edmon S. 
Conner, as early as November, 
1837, produced “ Octavia Bra- 
galdi,” which, under its dual 
title, “The Confession,” was 
simultaneously brought out in 
England and America, and 
performed upwards of forty 
times. Subsequently (about 
1844) she published in Lon- 
don “ The Forest Princess, or 
Two Ago,” an 
American drama, in three acts, 
dedicated to the Hon. Edward 
Everett. Competent critics 
have highly extolled this later 
play of Mrs. Conner’s, but it 
is said to lack force in stage 
representation. 

In 1848 our esteemed towns- 
man, George H. Boker, Esq., 
published “ Calaynos,”’ which 
was eminently successful at 
home and abroad. Judge 
Conrad thus gracefully refers 
to the deserved popularity of 
the initial work of his fellow- 
citizen and contemporary play- 
wright. without 
any adventitious recommenda- 
tion, immediately placed its 
author in the front rank of 
American dramatists.” In 1850 
Mr. Boker produced “ Anne 


Centuries 


*« Calaynos,’ 





Boleyn,” followed at short in- 
“tervals by “ Leonora de Guz- 
man,” “ The Podesta’s Daughter,” “‘ The Betrothal, ” Fran- 
cesca di Rimini” (his masterpiece), and “The Widow’s 
Marriage,’”’ a comedy. His latest tragedy is “ Kénigsmark.” 

My lamented friend and fellow-/iterator, George H. Miles, 
late professor of belles-lettres in St. Mary’s College, Mary- 
land, was the author of the one thousand dollar prize drama 
called “ Mohammed, the Arabian Prophet,” which was written 
for and accepted by Edwin Forrest, the most liberal and 
sagacious patron of American writers for the stage. This 
tragedy, in five acts, was published at Boston, by Phillips, 





JosePH’s MEETING WITH HIS FATHER. 


and appreciative audience. If I mistake not, “Senor Vali- 
ente,” upon its first production, held the boards for a fort- 
night, but I have no knowledge of its subsequent fate. Mr. 
Miles died in the summer of 1871, aged forty-seven years. 
H. CLay LUKENS. 


Art applied to Scriptural Themes.—I have been much 
interested in the articles on “ Rizpah” in the February num- 
ber, and on “ The Hebrew Minstrel and the Hebrew Mai- 
dens” in the March number of the MonTHLy. The artist, 
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as a rule, is as much subject to imagination as the novelist; | drawings engraved as illustrations of a beautiful little volume, 

indeed a vivid imagination is essential to success in art. In | called “The Proverbs of Solomon,” published by James 

the treatment of Scriptural themes, many of the greatest | Nisbet & Co., London, RobMAN J. SHEIRR. 

masters have been so largely under the sway of imagination 

that their works are valuable as sublime creations rather than REMARKS.—We copy herewith a painting of Mr. Millais, 
with a suitable poem from 
“Bible Pictures,” by James 
Grahame, and three of Mr. Gil- 
bert’s drawings from the book 
referred to by Mr. Sheirr. 


MOSES ON THE NILE. 

Stow glides the Nile: amid the 
margin-flags, 

Closed in a bulrush-ark, the babe is, 
left, 

Left by a mother’s hand. His sister 
waits 

Far off; and pale, ’tween hope and 
fear, beholds 

The royal maid, surrounded by her 
train, 

Approach the river bank; approach 
the spot 

Where sleeps the innocent: She sees 
them stoop 

With mecting plumes; the rushy lid 
is oped, 

And wakes the infant, smiling in his 
tears,— 

As when along a little mountain lake, 

The summer south-wind breathes with 
gentle sigh, 

And parts the reeds, unveiling, as 
they bend, 

A water-lily floating on the wave. 


Mr. Hunt’s picture of Ham- 
let, recently shown in Boston 
with perhaps twenty others by 
the same artist, was apparently 
meant for Mr. Booth as Hamlet, 
or—to adopt the popular wit- 
ticism—Hamlet as Mr. Booth. 
It is not a portrait, but neither 
is it an ideal interpretation of 
Shakspeare’s character; so that 
one is obliged to fall back upon 
its merits as a study in slate 
hues. But even in this aspect 
it fails to please: the nocturnal 
effect is an overdose of black 

Davip’s CHARGE. lead, the battlements and towers 

are more insignificant than stage 

as pictures of Bible scenes. There have been comparatively | scenery, and Hamlet is merely an unappalling blackness in 
few who have been at all accurate in their essays in this | the midst of an unpicturesque darkness. From this one turned 
direction. To the two mentioned by Mrs. Morris, possibly | promptly to the landscapes and portraits, where Mr. Hunt 
J. E. Millais, A. R. A., might be added, though in his | could be found at his best. There was no pastoral scene 
paintings there is a perceptible play of the imagination. But I | among the landscapes which equaled The Ploughers of a year 
have been particularly impressed with the combination of the | ago; but there was much that gave pleasure, as the two large 
artist’s genius and the Bible student’s exactness in some | studies of sylvan penetralia, with their consociation of swarthy 
drawings on wood by John Gilbert, of London; I presume | boles and impleached stretches of green overhead, filtering 
others have regretted, with me, that Mr. Gilbert has not put | the sunlight into tender tints, or that other instance of an im- 
some of his capital pictures upon canvas; I do not know | mense, involuted cloud-pile steeped in hyacinthine atmosphere 
whether he is a painter or not, but, if not, he ought to be, as | and seeming about to roll down upon and smother the quiet 


he doubtless could be. You will find a number of his! green landscape in the foreground. Some bathers in a river, 
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yellow-green with late sunset light, made a singular and 
rather inviting picture, though it was vexatious to have the 
plane of the river tipped decidedly downward toward the 
inner line of its curve. Another canvas was devoted to a 
naked boy mounted on the shoulders of a second who stood 
arm-pit deep in a quiet bit of 


amanuensis as ignorant of spelling as herself, £28; two letters 
of William Cowper, £5 5s. and £7, respectively; a letter 
of the Duke of Wellington to Mr. Wilson Croker, on the 
subject of the battle of Waterloo, £2 15s.; a portrait of John 
Wesley, “ taken by electricity,” and accompanied by letters 





water. This acrobatic bather 
was bodied forth with a lithe, 
palpitant grace that fairly cap- 
tivated the eye; the whole affair 
was beautiful in its rich and 
noble simplicity; it was summer, 
and youth and the joy of young 
life; the Yankee country lad 
(if you will) was in his beauty 
and unconscious nudity and sen- 
suous delight as Greek as any- 
thing that ever lived. Altogether 





the most charming head was |f 
that of a little ragged Italian 
boy, which illustrated Mr.Hunt’s 
best mood of a kind of ideal 
languor united with a keen 
realistic verve. The half-length 
of a lady, higher on the wall, 
draped in a shawl chiefly orange f 
in color, surpassed this boy in 
energy of tone; and in fact each 
one of the human subjects had 
its especial merit, 


Rare Autographs.—An ex- §f 
tremely valuable collection of 
autographs, belonging to the 
late Sir William Tite, was sold § 
Among the 
most important lots, and those fy 
which brought the highest prices, 
was a long letter of Rabelais, in 
Latin, which was knocked down, 
after a spirited competition, for 
£62; three letters of Edward 
Gibbon, which realized prices 
from £3 up to £9 Ios.; two 
letters of Robert Burns, which 
fetched £8 8s. and £7 12s., res- 
pectively, and the original MS. 
of his song “Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled,” which was 
knocked down for £25. A letter 
of Buckingham, the favorite of Kings Charles and James, who 
was assassinated by Fenton, fetched £17 r1os.; an interesting 
letter of Lord Byron, speaking of the critics of the press, £18. 
A holograph letter of Charles I., one page folio, addressed to 
“My only deare sister,’ and dated from the Palace of 
Greenwich, also £18. A long letter from Boswell to David | 
Garrick, mentioning Dr. Johnson, £17; a letter of “ Kitty 
Olive” to “My dear Popy,” dated Twickenham, 1784, £11; 
one from Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, one page folio, | 

21; a mere signature of Nell Gwynn, or rather only her | 
initials scrawled at the foot of a letter indited by her to an | 


lately in London. 
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SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA, 


See page 315. 


of Professor Faraday and others, a curious specimen of the 
dawn which came before the rising sun of photography, £4 ; 
a long letter of Jeremy Taylor, on the subject of Irish eccle- 
siastical and political affairs, £7 15s.; an unpublished letter 
of Voltaire, respecting his intended purchase of an estate at 
Ferney, £5 5s.; two letters of the witty Dean of St. Patrick, 
Jonathan Swift, £13 5s. and £18 5s.; one of Sir Richard 
Steele, £5 15s.; one of Laurence Sterne, £13; a long letter 
of Robert Southey, referring to his Madoc, £7 7s.; one in 
Italian of Peter Paul Rubens, £7; one of John Dryden, £25; 
another of the same, £17 10s.; one of Schiller, in German, 
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to David Garrick, which fetched the large sum of £60; a 
letter of “ Marye, Queen of England,” so signed in full, and 





£17 10s.; one of Richardson, the novelist, £4; one of 
Samuel Foote, £7 15s.; one of Matthew Prior, £4 6s.; one 


of William Cobbett, £9 5s.; two letters of Alexander Pope, 
£6 10s. and £11, respectively; one of Lord Nelson, ad- 
dressed to Lady Hamilton, £5 5s.; two letters of Samuel T. 


dated in 1556, £7 5s5.; a long kolograph letter from the 
same Queen to her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, on the 
international politics of France and England, which fetched 


Coleridge, £10 and £12 each; a speech of Thomas Babing- | £95; and, perhaps, the very best existing specimen of a 
ton Macaulay, evidently written out for the reporters, £12 | letter of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, addressed to Sir 
10s.; a letter of David Hume, £18 10s.; one of Archbishop | Edmund Bacon, giving details of some military exploits 
Leighton, £18; a letter of Charles Lamb, £14 5s.; the | before Gainsborough, which was knocked down, after con- 
original manuscript of the “ Dissertation on Roast Pig,” | siderable com petition, for £106. On the whole the bidding 
signed “ Elia,” £34; a letter of Oliver Goldsmith, addressed | was quite spirited and the prices obtained very satisfactory. 
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Ocean Echoes.—Professor Henry recently communicated 
to the National Academy at Philadelphia his latest researches 
‘into the subject of sound, and among them an explanation of 
the echo observed on the water. This echo he had formerly 
been inclined to attribute to reflection from the crests of the 
waves, Tyndall holds that it is due to reflection from strata 
of air at different densities. Professor Henry’s present ex- 
planation is that this echo is produced by the reflection of the 
sound wave from the uniform surface of the water. The 
effect of the echo: is produced by the fact that the original 
sound wave is interrupted. It has what the learned Profes- 
sor calls shadows, produced by the intervention of some ob- 
stacle in its path. Sound is not propagated in parallel, but 
in diverging lines, and yet there are some cases where what 
may be called a “sound shadow” is produced. For instance, 
let a fog-signal be placed at or near water level on one side 
of an island that has a conical elevation. Then the signal 
will be heard distinctly by a vessel on the opposite side of 
the island at a distance of three miles. But when the vessel 
sails toward the island (the signal being on the opposite side), 


the sound will be entirely lost when the distance is reduced | 


to a mile, and in any smaller distance it is not recovered. In 
this case the station of the vessel at the shorter distance is in 
the “sound shadow.” The termination of that shadow is the 
point at which the diverging beams of sound, passing over 
the crest of the island, bend down and reach the surface of 
the water. The formation of the sound echo may be ex- 
plained by this extreme divergence of the sound waves, for it 
is rational to suppose, that at a greater distance from the 
source of sound some of the dispersed waves will reach the 
water surface at such an angle as to be reflected back to the 
hearer. This was well illustrated by an experiment made to 
test Tyndall’s theory. A steam siren was pointed straight 
upwards to the zenith, but no echo from the zenith was 
heard, though the presence of a cloud from which a few rain- 
drops fell certified the presence of air strata of different den- 
sities. But, strange to say, an echo was heard from every 
part of the horizon, half of which was land and half water. 
The only explanation of this fact is that the sound waves 
projected upward were so dispersed as to reach the earth’s 
surface at a certain distance, and at that point some of them 
had curled over and assumed a direction that caused their 
reflection back to the siren. 


Toughened Glass Making in Brooklyn.—A reporter 
of the New York World has lately visited the works in 
Brooklyn where the manufacture of La Bastie toughened 
glass is now in active progress. The manufacturer states 
that, in June last, his factory was destroyed by fire, and the 
introduction of the glass into our markets has for that reason 
been delayed. Only one kind of goods, lamp chimneys, are 
now made, and the process is as follows: A workman, having 
in his hand a pole about eight feet long, with a knob on the 
end of the size of a lamp burner, fits a chimney on the knob 
and plunges it into the flame of a furnace. He withdraws it 
twice or thrice that it may not heat too quickly, turning the 
pole rapidly the while, and when the glass reaches a red heat 
quickly shoots it into one of a dozen small baths fixed on a 
revolving table, and seizes another chimney. A boy keeps 
the revolving table always in position, and as the chimneys 
come around to him, having been the proper time in the bath, 
he takes them out to be dried, sorted, cleaned, and packed. 
The bath has to be of just the right temperature, as, if it be 
too hot or too cold, the chimneys are liable to explode. In 
either case the process of annealing is imperfect. By work- 
ing the tables at a certain rate, the baths are kept at the right 
temperature by the immersion of the red-hot glass. Oil or 
tallow is used in the bath. Any greasy substance will do, 
though tallow has proved most satisfactory. 

M. De la Chapelle, the manufacturer, states that he has 
already sold $150,000 worth of the chimneys. The tough- 
ened chimneys are about sixty per cent. dearer than those of 
ordinary glass, 


The New Bergen Tunnel.—It has been decided by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company that 
the new tunnel under Bergen Hill shall be arched with bricks 
throughout the entire length, 5200 feet. Of this distance the 
arching has been completed, except 600 feet. It will give an 
| idea of the work when it is stated that 7,000,0c0 bricks have 

been laid in the arching. All the shafts have been torn down 
| and will be rebuilt in such a manner that the ventilation will 
surpass that of any tunnel in the country. The cost of the 
additional arching will, in the opinion of Mr. Sloan, Presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
be more than compensated by the security against accidents 
from falling rock. 
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Home.—As a rule, the whole tone of a home depends 
upon the woman at the head of it—the average home; not 
the poverty-stricken home, nor the wealthy home. In this 
average home, whether sunshine shall enter the rooms, 
whether the parlor shall be used and enjoyed, whether the 
table shall be invitingly spread, whether bright lights and | 
bright fires shall give warmth and cheer on winter nights, 
whether, in brief, the home shall be an agreeable or dis- 
agreeable place is usually what the woman determines. Men 
are powerless in the matter. Some find solace for a dismal 
home in study; some, occupation in business; some submit 
with what patience they can; others are attracted by the 
cheer of the public house; and it is especially young men 
who are apt in consequence to drift away into bad company 
and bad habits. Our whole argument refers to individuals 
among men who succumb to bad influences—not the sex but 
a class. 


«‘ What is love, Nanny ?” asked a Scotch minister of one 
of his parishioners, alluding, of course, to the word in its 
Scriptural sense. “ Hoot, fye, sir,” answered the elate Nanny, 





Llushing to the eenholes, “ dinna ask me sic a daft-like ques- 
tion. I’m sure ye ken as weel as me that love’s next to 
cholera. Love is just the worst inside complaint for a lad 
or lassie to have.” 


The Blessing of Fun.—As a people, we are not particu- 
larly given to sobriety of demeanor. Mirthfulness and jollity 
may well be reckoned as among our prominent character- 
istics. We cannot be said to be without a certain amount of 
dry humor and wit of our own, and know the droll thing 
when we see it. We are glad when we are made to laugh 
in spite of ourselves. The man who says funny things week 
after week, in the columns of a village newspaper, becomes 
suddenly a popular favorite; and, waking up some fine 
morning, finds himself famous. The darling of the lyceum 
is the man who successfully mimics the foibles and follies of 
the times, with a spice of fun dashing the satire of descrip- 
tions. The ballad that sings its ways into everybody’s heart, 
has humor mingled with its pathos, and the preacher whose 
sermons are touched here and there with an honest good 
humor, is sure to be sought by the masses. 

We all crave the rest and recreation that lie in amusement, 
and better than a hundred prescriptions from the pharma- 
copeeia is the tonic that lingers in a hearty laugh. 

No one can deny that there is a blessing in fun, and as we 
are constitutionaJly adapted to it, we see no reason why we 
should not enjoy it, provided we do not carry the blessing 
too far. 


The Evils of Indulgence.— Nothing exhibits more 
clearly the necessity of resisting the beginning of evil than a 
contemplation of the ruin and misery men bring upon them- 
selves. It is vainly imagined in youth that time and oppor- 








tunities once lost may be afterwards recovered at will, and 
that, after having indulged in a course of folly, a man may 


return to virtue and well-doing when he pleases. This fallacy 
leads many imperceptibly from step to step in the downward 
and treacherous steep of vice, till reason and conscience are 
alike unheeded, and there is no inclination to return. We 
do not mean to say there are many with strength of mind and 
purpose who resolutely abandon evil courses and live exem- 
plary lives, but they are so rare as to offer no inducement to 
follow their examples, and only serve to show us how des- 
perate is the risk they run. Giving way to sinful courses has 
been aptly compared to being carried forward by a current 
swiftly, easily, pleasantly—it is not till we try to make head- 
way against it that we find how hard is the task. Habitual 
indulgence binds its votary with a chain, the firmness of 


whose grasp he begins to realize when he attempts to break 


it. There is just this difference in the abandonment of evil 
habits, that the longer the effort is delayed the more difficult 
the task becomes. It is thus made evident that the best 
security for a virtuous life is to begin betimes. The incli- 
nation being led aright, early habit makes the performance 
of duty easy and pleasant. The most casual observation of 
the wrecks around us convinces us that indulgence in for- 
hidden pleasures is the destroyer of peace and fortune, of 
character and self-respect, and that without a good con- 
science, a properly governed mind, and a well-directed life, 
discontent and disappointment will blast every enjoyment. 
The derelict is generally an object of interest and concern to 
some one. In how many houses is the skeleton a wayward 
and disobedient son? To him who “knows the right but 
still the wrong pursues” indulgence in forbidden pleasure 
does not yield the gratification which is promised. There is 
always more or less a feeling of degradation and of self- 
inflicted ostracism, which all his boisterous miith and the 
blindness inspired by the presence and applause of kindred 
associates fail entirely to dissipate. How often is he suddenly 
arrested by the thought of an anxious father, a weeping 
mother or distressed wife? Their prayers and tears seem to 
haunt him, The black sheep in the family, although his 
name is not often heard, is more an object of anxiety than 
are steady, stay-at-home, well-to-do boys and girls who nestle 
under the parental roof-tree. 


A Great Lawyer’s Farm.—Everybody has heard much 
of the lamented Horace Greeley’s unprofitable farming, and 
it is notable that professional men seldom find experiments 
in farming pecuniarily successful. The Rutland (Vermont) 
Herald \ately gave an interesting description of the farm of 
William M. Evarts, from which we copy: 

The farm of William M. Evarts contains between seven 
and eight hundred acres, seventy head of cattle, including 
twenty cows, three yoke of oxen, averaging 4000 pounds per 
yoke, fifteen calves, a three-year-old Durham bull (splendid 
specimen of that famous breed), a fine Jersey bull, and other 
young cattle, all of which show care and skill in handling 
and feeding. There are 200 sheep on the farm, many of 
them being superior animals. Of horses and colts there are 
sixteen; one span as smooth and active as colts, aged one 
twenty-five and one twenty-six, showing that generous feed- 
ing and careful usage are strong incentives to longevity. 
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Several spans of young horses show good blood. Mr. Evarts 
has his best pair of horses in New York, no doubt competing 
as far as he may with Bonner and other horse fanciers in 
that city. Last, but not least, come the swine, twenty-five in 
number. Brick from the old Baptist church, bought by Mr. 
Evarts, furnished material for the walls of a new and con- 
venient piggery, and the interior was finished with due 
regard to neatness, ease of feeding, and comfort to the 
inmates. One breeding boar, imported from Lancashire, 
England, is as near a perfect type of the hog as we have 
ever seen. The products of the farm average 200 tons of 
hay yearly. This year 2200 bushels of corn were raised on 
twenty acres, besides several acres to fodder fed to cows in 
the fall. Oats and roots of various kinds are largely raised. 


Reform.—A politician was very ill. We are not sure that 
he had eyer served on a Returning Board, or that he had 
even indulged in cryptography (alias “ cipher despatches ”’). 
Becoming alarmed, he sent for a clergyman, who came to see 
him, and laid down the divine law to him with great faith- 
fulness and emphasis. The sick man was much affected, 
and said, “ Well, parson, I think you’re right; I’ve made up 
my mind that if I get well I shall in the future live princi- 
pally honest.”’ 


The Art of Thinking.—Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the fundamental importance of perfect command over 
thought. How many a student finds a lack of this power the 
chief hindrance to progress! How many a page must be 
re-read, how many a lesson conned over and over to com- 
pensate for lapses of thought! In the possession or absence 
of this power over mind lies the chief difference between 
mental strength and mental weakness. Some men think as 
a child plays with a hammer, striking little blows here, there, 
anywhere, at any object within reach. The action of a strong 
mind may be compared to the stone-breaker’s sledge-hammer, 
dealing stubborn blows successfully upon one spot till the 
hard rock cracks and yields. 

The power to classify and arrange ideas in proper order is 
one that comes more or less slowly to even the best of minds. 
In proportion as this faculty is strengthened, desultory and 
wasted effort diminishes. When the mind acts, it acts to 
some purpose, and can begin where it left off without going 
over the whole ground again to take up the threads of its 
ratiocinations. Concentration and system are thus seen to be 
the chief elements in the art of thinking. To cultivate the 
first, constant watchfulness to detect the least wandering, and 
the immediate exertion of the will to call back and hold the 
mind upon the subject under consideration, should be vigi- 
lantly exercised. To secure the latter, the practice of ana- 
lyzing and considering the different parts of a subject, first 
separately and in their relations to each other, is a discipline 
to which every young mind should be subjected, and which, 
we are sorry to say, is much neglected in most methods of 
instruction. 


An old veteran says his experience at school reminds him 
of a one-horse railroad. It was all switches, with an occa- 
sional * turn-out.” 


Most of the shadows that cross our path through life are 
caused by our standing in our own light, . 








Care of the Teeth.—Desirable, and beautiful as sound 
teeth are, there is no part of the bodies of young children 
that is so almost universally neglected by parents. Scarcely 
one child in a hundred has regular sound teeth, and the pro- 
portion of those that are covered to a-greater or less extent 
with an unpleasant-looking coating is equally great. A very 
little care on the part of parents would largely obviate this 
difficulty, but the misfortune is that few parents are willing 
to exercise such care. And this is especially the case in 
America, where dentistry thrives more vigorously, perhaps, 
than in any other country, and all because parents are neg- 
lectful of their children’s teeth. The regular daily use of the 
brush, without any other dentifrice than pure white castile 
soap, and the removal of a misplaced tooth or two, would in 
most instances not only give pearly whiteness but regularity, 
both combining to greatly enhance beauty, whether in man 
or woman, and especially woman. 


The First of the 100,000.—The Washington correspon- 
dent of the Atlanta (Georgia) Constitution advises that paper 
that “ Mrs. Henry Watterson presented the one-eyed states- 
man whose name she bears with a son on Saturday night. 
This is the first response to Henry’s call ‘for 100,000 un- 
armed Democratic infantry to witness the inauguration of 
Tilden.’ The balance of the needed force must be supplied 
from ‘ other counties.’’? We presume that this method of 
securing the ** 100,000” is Constitutional. 


Noteworthy.—Our readers are aware that Hon. Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, Member of Congress from Georgia, has 
long been very ill in Washington. We clip the following 
interesting little sentence from the Press, Philadelphia : 

« Alexander H. Stephens, in his illness in Washington, is 
next door to the room in which Henry Clay died, and within 
a few doors of the room in which Daniel Webster died ; four 
doors off is the suite of rooms in which Crittenden, the Ken- 
tuckian, dispensed princely hospitality, and next to that is 
the suite from which Luchanan went to his inaugural cere- 
monies.” 


American Wives of Foreign Ministers.—The Wash- 
ington Star states that “The wife of M. Outrey, the new 
French Minister, is a New Yorker. Her maiden name was 
Helen Russell. She will not come to Washington at present, 
but expects to spend the summer with her husband at New- 
port. After her arrival there will be six ladies in the diplo- 
matic corps natives of the United States, who are wives of 
diplomats stationed here. The others are Mme. de Hager- 
mann, Mme. Mariscal, Mme. Dardon, Mrs. Plunkett and 
Mme. Baltazzi.” 


A phrenologist says the principal bump on George Wash- 
ington’s head is adhesiveness. He alludes to George’s head 
on a postage stamp. 


Said Lord John Russell to Hume, at a social dinner, “ What 
do you consider the object of legislation?” “The greatest 
good to the greatest number.” ‘ What do you consider the 
greatest number?” continued his lordship. ‘ Number one, 
my lord,’’ was the commoner’s prompt reply. 





GOSSIP AND NOTE BOOK. 





Religious Notes.—Father Keenan died in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, on the 19th of February, at the advanced age 
of ninety-eight. His death was not unexpected, as the good 
old man had been failing rapidly of late. Rev. Bernard 
Keenan was a native of Tyrone, Ireland, and landed in this 
country at Baltimore in 1820. He was soon afterwards 
ordained to the priesthood, settled in Lancaster in 1823, and 
has since been pastor of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church 
in that city. For fifty-four years his untiring labors in every 
good cause won the love of every class and every denomina- 
tion, and the announcement of his decease will spread 
sorrow throughout the community. The reputation of Father 
Keenan was national, indeed, for he was long known as the 
oldest priest in the Roman Catholic Church, He and the 
late Bishop Bowman, of the Episcopal Church, also a resident 
of Lancaster, were warm friends, As one of the founders 
of the free-school system in Pennsylvania, and as a shining 
exemplar of the great truths he taught, the memory of Father 
Keenan will ever be held in profound veneration. 

The Springfield (Massachusetts) Repudlican truly says: 
“Tt was a very suggestive incident at the consecration of 
Trinity Church, at Boston, when Edward Everett Hale, 
James Freeman Clarke, Rufus Ellis, and other Unitarian 
clergymen received the communion from the hands of the 
Episcopal Bishops.” Doubtless it was suggestive, but it was 
a flagrant disregard of the laws of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Not to cite the canonical requirements, we call to 
mind a strong sentence in the Prayer-Book ruédric at the con- 
firmation service; “ And there shall none be admitted to the 
Holy Communion until such time as he be confirmed or be 
ready and desirous to be confirmed.”” We do not consider 
unlawful acts of this sort essential to charity and brotherly 
love; we even doubt whether they are conducive to genuine 
Christian brotherhood. The fact that there are fundamental 
differences in doctrine between the Episcopalians and the 
Unitarians needs not to be considered to show that the whole 
“ suggestive incident” was wrong. 

The latest statistics of Moravian missions show that there 
are 94 stations, 298 missionary agents, 1548 native ministers 
and helpers, and 22,051 communicants. Including com- 
municants, candidates and baptized communicants, there are 
67,413, distributed as follows: Greenland, 1562; Labrador, 
1176; North America, 444; St. Thomas, 2199; St. Croix, 
2055; Jamaica, 13,202; Antigua, 5812; St. Kitts, 3000; 
Barbadoes, 2612; Tobago, 2237; Mosquito Coast, 953; 
Surinam, 22,130; South Africa, West, 8105; South Africa, 
East, 1768; Australia, 131; Tibet, 27. Of the whole num- 
ber, 2738 are Eskimos, 1397 Indians, 9873 South Africans, 
53,247 of West African descent, and 158 natives of Australia 
and Tibet. 

The Baptists of Illinois now number 66,322, having added 
3539 in 1876. Eleven of the churches are German and seven 
Swedish. For the 915 churches there are only 447 pastors. 

The Methodist congregation in the City of Mexico num- 
bers 150. 

The Methodist Ministers’ Meeting of New York city re- 
cently voted to invite Miss Anna Oliver, a graduate of the 
Boston University and Divinity School and a regularly 
licensed local preacher, to preach the regular monthly sermon 
before them at a subsequent meeting. Some sharp opposition 





was made, on the ground that woman’s preaching was dis- 
orderly and that one of the bishops had decided that women 
cannot be ordained. Dr. George Lansing Taylor replied 
earnestly, and declared that, in view of the action ef the 
Newark Presbyterians in “ stringing one of their ministers up 
by the gills” for allowing women to occupy his pulpit, it was 
time for Methodist preachers to speak in no uncertain tones. 
He wanted Miss Oliver invited, not to speak, but to take a 
text and to preach. The proposition was carried by a large 
vote, although some thought that a woman was as much out 
of place in a preacher’s meeting as Lorenzo Dow thought 
she was in Heaven, when he preached from the text, Rev- 
12: 1, “And there appeared a great wonder in Heaven, a 
woman.” 

The Church of England has its old trouble with Ritualism 
in an aggravated form just now A Rev. Mr. Tooth was 
some time since prosecuted for violations of the Public Wor- 
ship Act, and forbidden by the lawful authorities to continue 
such violations. He persisted in his unlawful course and 
defied the authorities. Of course, he found himself very soon 
“a martyr,” being imprisoned for contempt. The good Queen 
came to the rescue, and released the “ priest.”” What is to 
be the result of her Majesty’s kindly and well-meant defiance 
of the law of her realm we can scarcely forecast, but we can 
readily see that there is but one way to get rid of such diffi- 
culties and perplexities, and that is to be found in severing 
the ties between Church and State. Let the Church deal 
with ecclesiastical matters precisely as the Presbyterian 
Church in England would in similar cases, and doubtless she 
would soon rid herself of this troublesome Tooth without 
casting him into prison. The extent of the Ritualistic mania 
may be inferred when we state that those infected have an 
organized society, yclept “The English Church Union,” 
which boasts as members 7 bishops, 2501 “ priests,” 5792 lay 
members and associates, and 5925 women associates; in all 
14,225—a gain of 925 for the year. Besides this, there is the 
“Church of England’s Workingmen’s Society,” which has 
12,000 or 14,000 members; so that Ritualists claim 25,000 
lay adherents and 3000 clergymen. 


Color Arrangement.—A few simple rules in the arrange- 
ment of flower-beds will materially enhance the effect pro- 
duced. Among these are: 

1. Avoid placing rose-colored next to scarlet, orange or 
violet. 

2. Do not place orange next to yellow, or blue next to 
violet. 

3. White relieves any color, but do not place it next to 
yellow. 

4. Orange goes well with blue, and yellow with violet. 

5. Rose color and purple always go well together. 


Never put confidence in such as put no confidence in 
others. A man prone to suspect evil is mostly looking in his 
neighbor for what he sees in himself. As to the pure all 
things are pure, even so to the impure all things are 
impure. 


Fret yourself as much as you please about trifles, but don’t 
fret your friends about them, 





